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PoRTLAND, MeE., August 16, 1864. 

Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION commenced 
its Thirty-Fifth Annual Session at the City Hall in the city 
of Portland, Maine, August 16, 1864, at two and a half 
o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Charles 
Northend, Esq. 

The Divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. Shailer, of 
Portland. 

His Honor, Jacob McLellen, Mayor of Portland, welcomed 
the Institute as follows: 


WELCOME TO THE INSTITUTE BY HIS HONOR, JACOB 
MC LELLEN, MAYOR OF PORTLAND. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

In behalf of our citizens, I will say that we are glad to see 
you here. Our public buildings will be free for your occupa- 
tion and inspection while you remain in the city. Allow me 
the pleasure of introducing Nathan Webb, Esq. 
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ADDRESS OF NATHAN WEBB, ESQ., OF THE SUPERINTENDING 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE : 

At a time like this, when the country is torn with civil 
strife, it is gratifying to find a large number of our intelligent 
fellow-citizens giving their attention to those matters which 
are supposed to be best adapted to the welfare and security 
of the State. It is an encouraging proof that we retain our 
faith in the permanency of our institutions. Your labors for 
the advancement of sound learning, and your efforts for the 
perfection of all the agencies and instrumentalities which can 
conduce to that advancement, can never fail to meet with 
sympathy and codperation in a free government. The citi- 
zens of Portland, appreciating the value of this institution, 
and uniting with it in the desire to perfect all the means and 
methods of public instruction, thank the Directors of the 
Institute for appointing this meeting here this year; and they 
extend to all its members, and to the other friends of educa- 
tion who have assembled here to enjoy the opportunities of 
this occasion, a hearty welcome. ‘To each and all they extend 
their welcome ; and will endeavor so to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the session, that it shall be in all minds a bright and 
pleasant memory. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF HON. E. P. WESTON, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


You have received a hearty welcome to the hospitalities of 
the city, and to its attractions, in the remarks offered by the 
mayor and his representative. It was suggested to me, a few 
moments ago, that not only should the city recognize this 
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association and extend its welcome, but that there would be 
a propriety also in an officer of the State seconding as it were 
the invitation, and extending the welcome of the State like- 
wise. Holding a relation to those school interests in this 
State which this association has done so much to promote in 
all New England and the nation, I venture to respond to that 
suggestion ; and I rise merely to second the welcome which has 


been already extended by the gentlemen who have preceded 
me. 


We are glad to meet this association for the fourth time in 
the State of Maine. The first time which the American 
Institute of Instruction assembled in this city, was twenty 
years ago this month. I had the pleasure of attending its 
meetings at that time, and I then became a member of the 
society. I was then in the early years of my teaching, and I 
remember with great pleasure the impulse given to my own 


mind then, by the discussions of ‘those veteran teachers, 
Emerson, Thayer, Brooks, and others; and 1 remember with 
special pleasure the very interesting and important discus- 
sion which took place at that time between the Rev. Judson 
Whitman, then a pastor in this city, whose memory is precious 
even now, and the Rev. Charles Brooks; a discussion which 
resulted in some important conclusions in the minds of the 
members of the association at that time. The Institute has 
since met in the city of Bangor and in the city of Bath, and 
now again in Portland. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we welcome you to the city and to 
the State; and we hope that as you look upon the various 
portions of our State, as you become acquainted with our 
people and our institutions, a favorable impression may be 
received by you with regard to Maine, which will induce you 
to desire to come again at some future time. ; 

Ladies and gentlemen, we give you, as I said before, a 
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cordial and hearty welcome, not only on behalf of the city, 
but of the State also, to this place on this occasion. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RESPONSE. 


Mr. Mayor, AND GENTLEMEN: 


It becomes my pleasant duty to extend to you the sincere 
thanks of the members of the Institute for the very kind and 
cordial manner in which you have welcomed us to your city 
— your beautiful city — and to your State. We come here 
as friends of education. The superintendent of the schools 
of the State has alluded to the fact that we came to this city 
just twenty years ago. It was my pleasure, as it was that of 
many others who are here to-day, to be present at that time, 
to partake of your kind hospitalities, and to witness your 
interest in the cause of education. Many of those who were 
present with us at that time, some of them the most earnest 
and devoted of the friends of education,—among whom 
were the lamented Whitman and ~Page, — are now no more. 
But we come for the same cause; we receive from you the 
same cordial welcome; and we hope that during our stay 
here we may each of us gather something of interest and 
instruction, which may make us more useful in our several 
spheres when we leave this place ; and may we not hope that 
some impulse may be given to that cause which we all profess 
to love in this city and State, and that good may come out of 
this second visit of the American Institute of Instruction to 
this city ? 

On motion of D. B. Hagar, the reading of the records of 
the last annual meeting was omitted. 

The president then delivered his annual address. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


It is well for fellow-laborers in any department to assemble 
occasionally, for the purpose of reviewing, in company, the 
doings of the past, and, from the light and encouragement 
thus gained, to form new plans for the future, and to prepare 
for more efficient and successful operations in carrying for- 
ward the work in which they are mutually interested. Aided 
by the light of experience, it is the high privilege, as well as 
duty, of all to expand and increase their efforts and to make 
success more general and sure with each advancing year. In 
no department is this more true than in that of education, 
and it will ever be the aim of the true teacher so 


* To act that each to-morrow 
Find him further than to-day.” 


A mutual interest in a common cause has brought us 
together on this occasion. We have come hither to “hold 
sweet counsel.” We have come to review the past, to survey 
the present, and if possible to gain new light and increased 
strength for future action. If true to ourselves and the occa- 
sion we shall return to our several spheres of labor with 
wiser views, better purposes, truer devotion, higher and 
nobler aspirations. 

I trust it will not be deemed inappropriate if I invite your 
attention, for a half hour, to a cursory review of educational 
changes and operations which have taken place mainly within 
thirty years. And while we are free to admit that all changes 
are not improvements, we shall contend, and hope to show, 
that progress, and that of a very decided nature, has marked 
the cause of education no less than other departments, and 
that, as a whole, we have the most abundant reason to feel 


1* 
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that the interests of popular education have been steadily 
and surely onward and upward. 

It is now less than forty years since a general and wide- 
spread apathy prevailed over all the land in relation to com- 
monschools. So far as concerned popular education, darkness 
brooded over the country, and the gloom of neglect hovered 
around the schools. The school-houses were unseemly in 
appearance, inconvenient and uncomfortable in their arrange- 
ments, uninviting in their location and surroundings; teachers 
were poorly paid, and more poorly qualified ; text-books were 
few in number, and many of them ill adapted to the wants of 
pupils; apparatus was almost unknown; blackboards, charts, 
and maps were unthought of; and had any one proposed the 
purchase of aclock for the school-room, or advocated the 
adornment of its walls with pictures, and paintings, and 
mottoes, he would have been regarded as a fit subject for a 
mad-house. Schools were seldom, if ever, visited by parents 
or citizens. The teacher “kept” school because hired so to 
do, and the children were sent as a matter of custom, or 
more frequently to “keep them out of the way.” But little 
in any way was done for the schools, but little was expected 
of them, and but very little good did they accomplish. Pop- 
ular education was but a name, and the public school a sort 
of pauper establishment, — well enough for the children of 
the poor, — but not to be thought of for the sons and daugh- 
ters of competence or affluence. It was under such a state 
of affairs that a few true friends of education set themselves 
about the work of reform; and as a first step they put forth 
efforts to ‘enlist the interest of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion to work upon the public mind, and, if possible, arouse 
it from the lethargic sleep into which it had fallen. Not 
only was the public mind to be awakened, but prejudices 
were to be overcome, ignorance dispelled, and a true spirit 
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of life infused. To accomplish the ends desired, it was 
deemed indispensable that there should be concentrated and 
associated action and effort. 

Thirty-five years ago, a small band of teachers and other 
friends of education met in the city of Boston, to consider 
what could be done to strengthen and advance the cause in 
which they were interested and engaged.* After several 
preliminary meetings, they determined to call a convention of 
teachers and friends of education from various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of more surely and effectually accom- 
plishing the objects at which they aimed. Circulars of invi- 
tation were extensively scattered in the several States, and in 
August of 1830, several hundred persons, mostly teachers, 
assembled from as many as eleven different States. At this 
meeting the American Institute of Instruction, now the oldest 
educational association in our land, was organized, and com- 
menced a noble mission. In the language of Dr Emerson, 
one of its earliest friends, “ The leading object of this associa- 
tion was to promote the cause of popular education, by diffus- 
ing useful knowledge in regard to it. The members met 
originally, and they continue to meet, for the purpose of ele- 
vating the character of instruction, of widening its sphere, of 
ascertaining more clearly what should be its objects, and of 
perfecting its methods; for the purpose of raising the teacher, 
by making him feel how high and noble is the work in which he 


* The first Teachers’ Association in the United States was formed 
at Middletown, in this State, in 1799, under the title of the “‘ School 
Association of Middlesex County.” The Rev. William Woodridge, 
instructor of a female school in Middletown, was chiefly instru- 
mental in the organization of this association ; and its avowed objects 
were, “‘to promote a systematic course of school education, to secure 
the inculcation of moral and religious principles in the school, and 
to elevate the character and qualifications of teachers.” 
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is engaged, how extensive and thorough must be his prepara- 
tion, and how entire his devotion; for the purpose of making 
more apparent to the people the absolute importance of 
education to the existence and continuance of our free insti- 
tutions, and to the advancement of our race; and ‘thence 
the duty of improving our schools, especially our common 
schools.” They have met from that time to the present 
annually, devoting at least three days at each session in listen- 
ing to lectures from leading educators, comparing observa- 
tions and opinions, and contributing in various ways, each to 
a common stock for the benefit of all. They have met to 
cultivate and extend their acquaintance, “to quicken to a 
warmer glow the fire in their own breast, and to kindle it as 
far as possible in the breasts of others.” They have met to 
give character to the common school, and make it the co-worker 
with the church, feeling, with the poet, that 


The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold and grain 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


She heeds no sceptic’s puny hands 

While near her school the church-spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church-spire stands the school. 


For thirty-four consecutive years have the annual meetings 
of this association been held in different parts of the North- 
ern States, and many thousands of teachers have been prof- 
ited by its lectures and discussions, and the whole community 
has been revived and quickened by its well-directed efforts. 
At first, — and for several years,—the meetings were not 
very numerously attended, but during the last twenty years 
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the largest halls and churches in the several places of meet- 
ing have been well filled by those in attendance. Almost 
contemporaneously with the organization of the American 
Institute two other associations were formed,—the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association in Massachusetts, and the 
Western College of Professional Teachers in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The former has continued to hold its semi-annual meetings 
until the present time, — thirty-two years, — accomplishing a 
vast amount of good. Now, in most of the States not in 
rebellion, we have State and county associations, all codper- 
ating in the great and good cause of popular education, and 
doing much in diffusing throughout the country correct views 
in educational matters, and causing the teachers to be more 
honored and better appreciated and rewarded. 

In 1839 the first Teachers’ Institute ever held was con- 
vened in the city of Hartford, under the direction of Hon. 
Henry Barnard, assisted by the lafe lamented T. H. Gallau- 
det and others. From this beginning the number of Insti- 
tutes has continued to increase until now we may safely say 
that several hundred are held annually in the Northern and 
Western States, and many thousand teachers yearly partici- 
pate in their benefits. Who can begin to estimate the amount 
of good which these important conventions have exerted 
throughout the community in which they have been held? 
But the march of improvement does not stop here. The 
next, and higher step, was the establishment of Normal 
Schools. The first of these useful institutions was opened at 
Lexington, Mass., in 1839. The attendance at first was very 
limited, and considerable opposition was manifested, but by 
the judicious efforts of its friends it grew in numbers and in 
favor continually, and now the State of Massachusetts has four 
Normal Schools well supported by the State and all well filled 
with students even in these times of war, and so popular 
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have these institutions become in the old Bay State that no 
one presumes to oppose the most generous State appropria- 
tions for their support. In addition to this the city of Boston, 
with most commendable wisdom and liberality, supports an 
independent Normal School for the purpose of training young 
ladies to become teachers in the schools of the city. New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, have each a Normal School in suc- 
cessful operation; Pennsylvania has three; while California 
has recently made a liberal appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a similar institution on our Pacific borders, and the 
State in which we now meet has most wisely provided for 
the establishment of two of these important schools. May 
we not hope that, before another score of years shall have 
passed, Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes will be 
accomplishing a noble mission in every State from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the farthest North. ‘This accomplished, and a 
system of popular education once fairly inaugurated, and the 
spirits of rebellion, fanaticism, and anarchy, will be bound as 
with triple cords and forever consigned to “their own place.” 
May God speed the day! Then will the teacher’s mission be 
expanded, and the school-master will be “at home” and at 
work in every State from Maine to Georgia, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Then, too, will the “school-ma’am” 
with gentle voice and devoted heart extend her mission and 
exert her angelic influence in States from which education 
and liberty have been driven bleeding away. 


Another modern auxiliary in the cause of popular educa- 
tion may be found in the establishment and circulation of 
educational periodicals. 

Forty years ago there was not an educational periodical in 
the United States.* In 1826, Prof. William Russell estab- 


* The Academician had been published in New York in 1818 and 
1819 by the Messrs. Pichett. 
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lished the Journal of Education, devoted exclusively to edu- 
cational matters. Prof. Russell conducted this journal with 
marked ability until 1830, when it passed into the hands of 
the late William C. Woodbridge, and its name changed to 
Annals of Education. Its previous reputation was fully sus- 
tained, and the work received a limited circulation both in 
this country and Europe. But it was in advance of the times. 
Its able articles were not generally appreciated, and it soon 
died of starvation. If its volumes could be obtained at the 
present day, our leading educators would gladly pay a liberal 
premium for them. But it accomplished a useful mission, and 
did something towards leading the friends of education to 
more efficient action. 

In July, 1838, the Hon. Henry Barnard, then School Com- 
missioner of Connecticut, commenced the publication of the 
Connecticut Common School Journal. In speaking of this, Mr. 
Philbrick says, “It was a pioneer in the work. Instead of 
coming into existence in obedience to the demand of an 
awakened public sentiment, in favor of the cause which it 
espoused, it was launched forth on a dark and stagnant ocean 
of popular ignorance and indifference respecting the subject.” 
This journal continued to be published by Mr. Barnard until 
the close of the year 1853, since which time it has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the State Association. It hardly 
need be said that the journal was published by Mr. Barnard 
at a constant pecuniary sacrifice, a sacrifice that no man would 
make whose soul was not wholly alive to the magnitude and 
importance of the work in which he was engaged. Teachers 
of New England cannot too gratefully remember the name 
of Henry Barnard for his earnest efforts to arouse the public 
mind to the importance of popular education, and for his long- 
continued labors as a pioneer in the work to which he so 
assiduously devoted himself; often, too, under the most dis- 
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heartening circumstances. Let his name and memory be 
cherished by teachers, and handed down to posterity as one 
whose best energies and talents were given to the cause of 
education, with a zeal which no coldness, apathy, or even 
opposition, could quench. Let us not, my friends, who are in 
some measure reaping the fruits of his labors, cease to be 
grateful to him for breaking up the fallow ground and cast- 
ing in the seed, but may we strive so to till the soil prepared 
for us that year by year it may become more productive. 

In January, 1839, Horace Mann commenced the publication 
of The (Mass.) Common School Journal, and continued its pub- 
lication with great ability for the period of ten years. It 
then passed into the editorial hands of William B. Fowle, 
Esq., and in one short year it died, died of economy, a false 
economy, which so affected the pocket nerves of teachers that 
no vital extracts could be made; a disease quite too common 
even now. 

The year 1848 marks a new era in educational periodicals. 
Previous to that time several had started into life, but almost 
immediately died of “chill penury ” and neglect, Mr. Mann’s 
journal having been able longest to endure the blighting 
blasts of apathy. In closing his well-rendered editorial labors 
Mr. Mann said of the journal, “It came to the public rather 
as their fate, than as a consequence of their free will. It was 
born, not because it was wanted, but because it was needed.” 

In 1848, at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, the subject of starting a new educational 
periodical was freely discussed, and while all admitted that 
much good had been accomplished by those already named, 
it was still felt that the time had arrived for starting a journal 
of a more professional character; one which should enlist the 
sympathies of the teachers, and call from them articles of a 
more practical bearing. The discussion resulted in the 
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appointment of a committee of twelve teachers who were to 
constitute a Board of Editors, four of the number to act as 
general managers and Resident Editors. These were Thomas 
Sherwin, of the Boston High School, John D. Philbrick, and 
Samuel Bates, then both teachers in Boston, and one other 
from a neighboring town. This sub-committee took charge 
of the new journal, arranged for its publication, made appeals 
to teachers for subscriptions; and to make the expense as 
little as possible, they attended to the mailing of the several 
numbers ; and yet with the most rigid economy the expenses 
of the work exceeded the income to the amount of about one 
hundred and fifty dollars the first year. It entered upon its 
second year with more encouraging prospects, and has con- 
tinued to exist and to breathe a life-giving influence until the 
present day. It has now got fairly over the “diseases and 
dangers” incident to youth, and has nearly closed its seven- 
teenth year; and we see no reason why it may not survive 
to a good old age, blessing and being blessed.* 

The plan inaugurated by Massachusetts was imitated by 
other States in the following order : — 

New York Teacher, January, 1851. Pennsylvania School 
Journal, July, 1852. Ohio Journal of Education, now Ed- 
ucational Monthly, January, 1852. Connecticut Common 
School Journal, January, 1853. Michigan Journal of Educa- 
tion, January, 1854. Illinois Teacher, January, 1855. Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, March, 1855. Indiana School Journal, 
January, 1856. Wisconsin Journal of Education, July, 1856. 
New Hampshire Journal of Education, January, 1857. Maine 
Teacher, June, 1858. Missouri Educator, May, 1858. North 


* The New York Teacher, in its present form, was established in 
1851, first published as Teacher’s Advocate in 1845. The Common 
School Assistant, edited and published by J. Orville Taylor, did a 
good service several years earlier. 
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Carolina Journal of Education, January, 1858. Vermont 
School Journal, January, 1859. Jowa Instructor, October, 
1859. Educational Monthly, Louisville, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber, 1859. Southern Teacher, Alabama, August, 1859. Iowa 
School Journal, January, 1860. The California Teacher, 
July, 1863. 

Of these eighteen journals fifteen were started and sup- 
ported in States that were thoroughly loyal, and eleven of 
these still survive, while not a single educational periodi- 
cal now exists within the so-called Confederate States of 
America. 

Of the journals still surviving it may be said there is not 
one that is not worth far more than the subscription price to 
any live teacher, and not one of them that will be worth a 
farthing to him who never reads nor aims at self-improve- 
ment, and, we may add, not one that might not be greatly 
improved if all nominal teachers would lend a helping hand 
and a sympathizing heart in their behalf. As it is and has 
been, we are convinced that these journals, with all their 
defects, have accomplished a most useful mission and done 
much for the promotion of the interests of popular education. 

Another step in the progress of education is the produc- 
tion of books of a professional bearing. Previous to the 
year 1830 there was not in our country a work specially 
designed for school teachers. The first work of the class was 
prepared by S. R. Hall, soon after the opening of his “ Teach- 
ers’ Seminary at Andover, Mass., in 1830.” Many a teacher 
was quickened and edified for his work by perusing “ Hall’s 
Lectures on School Teaching.” This was followed by a small 
but very sensible work, entitled “ The Teacher Taught,” by 
Rey. Dr. Davis, of Westfield, Mass. Since that time educa- 
tional works have multiplied, and now every teacher who 
will may own a professional library. The works of Abbott 
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and Barnard, of Emerson and Potter, of Page and Mansfield, 
of Mayhew, of Holbrook, of Ogden and Orcutt, and of Bates, 
and Wells, Sheldon, Wickersham, and others, contain much 
of value to teachers, while the able reports of State and city 
superintendents abound in valuable hints and statistical 
information. 

Let us pass to consider very briefly some of the good re- 
sults of the several efforts to which allusion has been made, 
and ascertain whether, upon the whole, such efforts have been 
of acompensatory nature. Progress in any department is 
usually slow, and day by day there may seem to be little or 
no real gain. This may seem to be the case with those who 
are engaged in the work of teaching, and looking back over 
a day, month, or quarter, no very great change may be per- 
ceptible ; but if years or tens of years can be considered at a 
single view, the changes will appear great and important. 

1st. The public mind has been greatly aroused and enlight- 
ened in relation to the general subject of popular education. 
We are well aware that there is now even much reason to 
complain of the apathy and neglect of parents and citizens in 
relation to school matters, but there is far less than there 
was twenty years ago. At the time of Mr. Mann’s election 
to the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion it was no easy matter to secure a respectable gathering 
of citizens to listen to a lecture on education. The subject 
itself was almost repulsive to the minds of the people, and 
in allusion to this Mr. Mann once remarked “that the surest 
and quickest way to disperse a mob was to announce a lecture 
on education.” I need not tell you how it is now. The 
largest churches and halls in New England have, time and 
again, been densely filled with attentive listeners to lectures 
and discussions on the subject of common schools. 

2d. As a result of the preceding, thousands and tens of 


- 
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thousands of old and uncomfortable school-houses have for- 
ever disappeared, and all over the hill-sides and valleys of 
the North and West we may behold neat and attractive 
edifices which at once testify to the increased interest and 
intelligence of the people, and open a pleasant prospect to 
the eye and mind of the child as he commences the ascent of 
the hill of science. 

Another evidence of the increased interest in common 
schools may be found in the more general attendance upon 
them in many communities. The city of Boston affords a 
striking proof of this. From a recent quarterly report of 
Mr. Philbrick we gather the following facts: “In 1817, forty- 
five years ago, there were eight public schools in the city, 
educating two thousand three hundred and sixty-five pupils 
at the cost of about twenty-two thousand dollars. At the 
same time there were two hundred and sixty-two private 
schools, supported at the expense of the parents. The 
number of pupils in these private schools was four thousand 
one hundred and thirty-two, and the expense of them forty- 
nine thousand one hundred and fifty-four dollars. Thus it 
appears that the number of pupils in the private schools was 
one hundred and seventy-four per cent. of the number of 
those in attendance on the public schools, and the cost of the 
private schools was more than two hundred per cent. of the 
cost of maintaining the public schools. At the present time 
the number of pupils educated at the public expense is 
twenty-seven thousand and eighty-one, — an increase of more 
than eleven hundred per cent. in forty-five years, — while the 
number of pupils in private schools is only fourteen hundred, 
— or thirty-three per cent. of the number in 1817,— and only 
five per cent. of the nunber in public schools. . . . Forty- 
five years ago the annual cost per scholar in the public 
schools was about ten dollars, and in private schools about 
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twelve dollars ;— now it is fifteen dollars in the public and 
eighty dollars in the private. Thus it will be seen that while 
within the last forty-five years the cost of instruction in 
public schools has increased only about fifty per cent., the 
same in private schools has increased upwards of six hundred 
per cent. And what is true of Boston would prove true of 
any other city or town which should make equally liberal 
and judicious arrangements for the support of free public 
schools.” 

The increase of school apparatus is a striking proof of pro- 
gress in educational matters. Until about the year 1830 the 
amount of chemical and philosophical apparatus for schools 
was very limited, and nearly all that was used was imported 
from abroad. In 1830 the manufacture of such apparatus 
was commenced in the city of Boston, and for some time the 
annual sales did not exceed six hundred dollars in each of the 
two establishments in which it was made. Now the annual 
sales are not far from seventy-five thousand dollars. 

In 1837, or twenty-five years ago, less than nine hundred 
dollars were appropriated for apparatus in all the schools. 
The value of apparatus, maps and charts now in the schools 
of Boston, cannot be much less than twenty thousand dollars, 
or more than twenty times the amount in all the schools in 
1842, or twenty years ago. 

Again. There has been a great advance as to range of 
studies, covering a much higher and wider field. On this 
point I need not dwell. 

Another result of the efforts which have been made may 
be seen in the improved discipline of our schools. We believe 
that there has been very great progress in this direction. 
There is now far less of severity and arbitrary despotism in 
school government than there was thirty years ago, anda 
discipline far more mild and moral as well as effectual has 


2 
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been adopted in our best schools. If we compare the schools 
of the present with the schools far back in olden times, we 
shall find the difference in favor of the present far more 
marked. An obituary notice in one of the journals of Ger- 
many thus speaks of a deceased teacher: “ During the fifty- 
one years and seven months of his official life, he had by a 
moderate computation inflicted nine hundred and eleven 
thousand five hundred and twenty-seven blows with a cane, 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand with a rod, twenty-one 
thousand blows and raps with a ruler, one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand seven hundred and fifteen blows with the hand, 
ten thousand two hundred and thirty-five blows over the 
mouth, seven thousand nine hundred and two boxes on the ear, 
one million one hundred and fifteen thousand raps on the head, 
twenty-two thousand seven hundred and eighty-three nota 
benes (knocks) with the Bible, catechism, and singing-book — 
(thus combining lessons in morals and music.) He had seven 
hundred and seventy-seven times made boys kneel on peas, 
and six hundred and thirteen on a three-cornered piece of 
wood; he had made one thousand seven hundred and seven 
hold the rod up, not to enumerate various more unusual pun- 
ishments which he contrived on the spur of the moment. He 
had about three thousand expressions to scold with, of which 
he had found two-thirds ready-made in his native language, 
and the rest he had invented.” Can any community in our 
day furnish a case so striking ? 

3d. Another result gained is the improvement of teachers, 
together with a better appreciation of their services by the 
public. 

We would not say, nor would we admit, that all the teach- 
ers of the past were inferior to those of the present. It 
would be no easy matter to find teachers at this time superior 
to some who were in active service a half a century ago, — 
but we now have a larger proportion of good teachers. 
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Normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and educational asso- 
ciations, have done much in awakening professional feeling 
and disseminating true views of the teacher’s calling, — and 
if we could have the same individual effort for self-improve- 
ment on the part of teachers, added to the increased facilities 
and aids, the profession of the teacher would be far in 
advance of what it now is. 

But I will not enlarge on these and kindred points, but 
simply say that during the last twoscore years the improve- 
ments which have attended the cause of education and of 
common schools have been as great as those secured in any 
other department. 

As, then, the teacher of to-day is called to labor with in- 
creased facilities and under more favorable circumstances, it 
becomes him well to consider the responsibilities which rest 
upon him. He cannot live for himself alone, and be guiltless; 
he cannot fold his arms and slumber; he has a duty to per- 
form. It is his to carry on the great work which has been so 
well commenced and so far advanced. It cannot remain sta- 
tionary. It must either advance or retrograde. It is a noble 
cause, and is worthy of the best efforts of the best men, and 
of the devoted labors of her whose mission is nearest to that 
of the angels. And, my friends, never were we called upon 
more loudly and more clearly to act than now, “in the living 
present.” We are living at a fearful rate and at a momentous 
time. The great struggle between slavery and liberty, light 
and darkness, is now going on; and though at times the pow- 
ers of darknesss seem to gain the ascendency, and liberty 
almost falls bleeding and mangled at the feet of the despot 
and demon slavery, yet we have never been left in utter 
darkness and despair. But as sure as to-morrow’s sun shall 
dispel the darkness of the coming night, and with its cheer- 
ing rays impart light and heat, so sure will liberty and educa- 
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tion assert their sway and live to bless the world. As 
“ Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” so will justice, and 
freedom, and right, in the end prevail and be felt over all the 
land. Let us, fellow-teachers, see that we faithfully perform 
our parts, and labor constantly and faithfully “ so to live as 
to apply our hearts unto wisdom ;” so to teach that error can 
no advantage gain. While each in his own appropriate 
sphere toils with increasing care and diligence, let each 
strive to aid others, so that we may all, like the myriads of 
shining orbs above us, impart something of the light we have 
borrowed from others, while others do the same to us. Many 
have gone forth to peril their lives that freedom may live. 
Let us not forget them. Of their trials and hardships, pri- 
vations and dangers, we know but little. May God watch 
over them and bless them in their absence from us, and may 
the day soon come when the hideous monster, Rebellion, shall 
be forever crushed, and the bright rays of peace and liberty 
illumine every valley and hill-top of our land; and then, as 
our fellow-teachers return to join us in our work, may they 
have abundant reason to feel that we have “neither slum- 
bered nor slept at our posts,” while they have been perilling 
their lives that they might prepare the way for extending the 
mission of the teacher throughout those sections of our land 
in which, hitherto, knowledge has been regarded and treated 
as a crime, and in which God’s blessed Bible has been a sealed 
book to many for whom the Saviour suffered and died. 


On motion of S. W. Mason, the reporters and gentlemen 
connected with the press of the city and vicinity were invited 
to sit at the table and report the doings of the Institute 
during its present session. 

After a recess of five minutes, the president, on motion of 
A. P. Stone, was authorized to appoint the following com- 
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mittees. First, committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year; second, committee on teachers and teachers’ places; 
third, committee to prepare and present appropriate resolu- 
tions in reference to the deaths of G. F. Thayer, W. D. 
Ticknor, and George Allen, Jr., members of the Institute, 
who had deceased during the year. 

At three and a half o'clock, p.m., J. N. Bartlett, Esq., of 
New Britain, Conn., delivered a lecture on the Influence of 
School Life upon the Character of the Scholar. 

W. D. Ticknor, the Treasurer of the Association, having 
deceased during the year, on motion of T. W. Valentine, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., W. E. Sheldon was requested to act as 


Treasurer of the Association till the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. 


MR. SHELDON’S ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr. Sheldon. I accept this office with great pleasure, 
because there is connected with it the handling of a little 
money, and that is always pleasant, and for the reason that 
I am desirous that more persons should become members of 
the Institute. I had occasion recently to examine the records, 
and I have discovered the lamentable fact, that an average 
of less than twenty-five have connected themselves with the 
society, each year, for the last five years. We ought to 
swell our numbers by at least one hundred every year. We 
ought to be re-enforced by at least that number of men each 
year who are willing to share the labors and joys of this 
institution. I hope I shall have the pleasure of receiving at 
least one hundred dollars at this meeting. 


In behalf of the Society of Natural History, Mr. M. L. 
Stevens, of Portland, invited the members of the Institute 
to visit the rooms of the Society during the session of the 
Institute. 
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It was voted that the election of officers take place on 
Wednesday afternoon at two and a half o’clock. 
Adjourned to meet at eight o’clock Pp. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at eight o’clock by the 
President. 

The following committees were announced. Committee 
on nomination: Messrs. Sheldon, Hutchins, Weston, Valen- 
tine, Hedges, and Eaton. 

Committee on teachers and teachers’ places: Messrs. 
Wood, Littlefield, Stevens, Bartlett, and Putnam. 

Committee on resolutions commemorating the lives and 
services of G. F. Thayer, W. D. Ticknor, and George Allen, 
Jr.: Messrs. Smith, Hagar, Sheldon, and Mason. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, 


Boston, Mass., delivered an able and interesting lecture on 
the Self-Education of the Teacher. 
Adjourned to nine o’clock Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Institute met and was called to order by the President 
at nine o’clock. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Colton, of Middletown, 
Conn. 

The topic, How may Parental Codperation be best Secured ? 
was discussed by Messrs. A. P. Stone, Nathan Hedges, E. P. 
Weston, H. M. Colton, W. E. Sheldon, Charles Hutchins, T. 
W. Valentine, D. C. Brown, and A. J. Mowry. 
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DISCUSSION. 


QuESTION: How may Parental Coéperation be best Secured ? 


A. P. Stone, of Plymouth, Mass. I feel myself called upon 
to open the discussion of a question which, in its general 
form, is one of the tritest questions we have ever considered in 
any of our educational associations; but I am glad that this is 
not worded as the question often is. We are not called 
upon to discuss the question of the importance of parental 
codperation. I take it that it must have become settled in 
the mind of every person, that the codperation of parents 
with teachers is highly important. The question is, “ How 
may parental codperation be best secured ?” 

In my opinion, parents are often very jealous of the inter- 
ference of teachers with their children; perhaps they have 
reason to be so, to a certain extent. The teacher is not an 
autocrat, and he is not excusable if he is imprudent or indis- 
creet. Although parents may tacitly assent to the common 
saying, that the teacher stands in the place of the parent, or, 
as the lawyers have it, in loco parentis, still they do not 
assent to it cordially and in their hearts, and they are not 
willing to give up the control of their children to their 
teachers. On the other hand, teachers are very jealous of 
the interference of parents. We have all met with instances 
innumerable where teachers have destroyed their influence 
by the very foolish and silly suspicion that the parents are 
going to stand between them and their charge. This mutual 
jealousy creates an antagonism, a kind of repulsion, which 
prevents their coming together. 

Now, the question is, “ How shall the codperation of 
parents be best secured?” I think it is the duty of teach- 
ers, in the first place, to rid themselves of this suspicion. 
They are not taking the high stand that their calling 
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demands, when they allow themselves to be influenced by it. 
I think the teacher should treat the parents as men and 
women, as gentlemen and ladies. Hence, I say it is highly 
important for the teacher to make the acquaintance of the 
parents, guardians, and friends of the pupils. I know it may 
be said by some of my friends from large cities, with six, 
seven, or eight hundred children under their care, that this 
is impossible. I grant that it would be impossible for the 
teacher to become acquainted with the parents of all the 
children in his school; but masters do not have the entire 
control of the whole school; on the contrary, they usually 
have the entire control of but a small class—the upper 
class ; and certainly they can make the acquaintance of the 
parents and friends of forty or fifty pupils, as well as others 
of us, whose schools are smaller, can visit one hundred fami- 
lies. They have teachers under them who have control of 
the other classes, and they should put themselves into such 
social relations with the parents as will secure their confi- 
dence. Sometimes we may anticipate that we shall not be 
cordially received; but I have always found that parents are 
reasonable, and that when the teacher goes to them — for it 
belongs to the teacher to go to the parent — and shows that 
he takes an interest in their children and their relations at 
home, they are approachable. 

Teachers are often guilty of indiscretion. They often 
throw away a great deal of labor, which accomplishes noth- 
ing, for the reason that they do not know the circumstances 
under which the children have been brought up. For 
instance, here is a lad or a young miss who seems well 
brought up, and yet does things that surprise us. Perhaps 
we ascribe it, not simply to mischievousness, but to malicious- 
ness. We may go into the family and find adverse influences 
at work there, which account for these indiscretions; and 
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certainly we should not hold the pupil responsible for 
conduct to which his bringing-up has necessarily led him. 

I wish to put great stress upon the duty of teachers to 
visit and make the acquaintance of the parents and friends of 
their pupils. The question with me is, how they can get 
along without it. When I go home at night, nearly ex- 
hausted with my day’s labor, and see the work that must be 
done before the next morning —see that certain things in 
my family require my attention —I do not ask myself how 
I can go and see the families of my pupils, but I ask how I 
can afford not to make their acquaintance. I have never 
been able to answer that question; and therefore I say I 
must economize my time — divide it between my duties at 
home and them. 

I may be asked, perhaps, whether it may not seem like 
cringing to the domineering disposition of the parents to go 
and hunt them up, and ask if they are interested in the edu- 
cation of their children. I think not. Ido not see how it 
can be interpreted otherwise, if a teacher is discreet, than 
that he feels it to be his duty to seek out the parents and 
make their acquaintance. 

Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. This is a matter that lies 
within the teacher’s every-day business; and the first thing 
I have to say is, that he can do but little good without the 
codperating influence of the parents. It is indispensable, and 
the teacher who does not seek to secure it, meets with diffi- 
culty at the very threshold of his work. The great majority 
of teachers, when they commence their labors, have no reali- 
zation of the parent’s solicitude when he brings his cherished 
child to him, and says, “ Here, will you take my boy?” He 
feels that his choicest treasure is put at risk; and every 
teacher should feel that there is committed to him a treasure 
which he is most sedulously to watch, most carefully to cher- 
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ish. If you think further, my young friends, that this child 
is not only the hope of the father and mother, but is to 
become a future man, and fill his place in this great country, 
that he is an immortal being whose soul is a spark smitten 
from the Eternal Rock, then your office and duty will assume 
unspeakable solemnity and importance. 

The second thing I have to say on this subject is, that the 
teacher must deserve the confidence and codperation of the 
parent. It is idle for him to expect it un'ess he deserves it. 
The teacher — the male teacher to whom especially I speak — 
must be a man,a scholar, and a gentleman. It is only to 
such teachers that intelligent parents are willing to intrust 
their children. Let every teacher here remember that he has 
voluntarily placed himself where he is to be looked up to as 
the model of his pupils, the pattern from which they are to 
copy. And if I were to address myself to the lady teachers, 
I would say that not less is required of them than of their 
brethren. 

The third thing I have to say is, what has been so well said 
by my friend who opened the discussion, that the teacher — 
must seek the acquaintance of the parents of his pupils in 
their own houses. With me, for more than fifty years, this 
has always been the first step. When parents with whom I 
have not been acquainted have brought me a pupil, I have 
usually said to them, “In a few days, after I have become 
acquainted with your son, I will call and see you.” When I 
become acquainted with the temper of the boy, for all my 
pupils are boys, when I see whether he is governed with ease 
or not, when I find whether he has got a conscience, whether 
he shows the effect of religious training, when I find the 
characteristics of his mind, I then go to the parents and con- 
fer freely with them; and I am ready to confirm what my 
friend has said over and over again, I have never found par- 
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ents unwilling to codperate with me. It would indeed be a 
strange infatuation if parents who love their children should 
hesitate to codperate with the teacher to whom they have 
intrusted their education. 

Hon. E. P. Weston, of Gorham, Me., Superintendent of 
Public Schools. Some twenty years ago, I was teaching my 
first term, as principal of an academy, in a village in this 
State. I had certain notions of the etiquette that I supposed 
would be observed. Some few parents called upon me, and 
I would have been very glad to see others — expected to see 
others. I put myself on my dignity, if you please, supposing 
that the principal of an academy would be called upon, and 
not call upon others without an invitation. After about six 
weeks, I met the father of two or three boys in my school, 
and almost his first salutation was —“I have not seen you, 
sir, at my blacksmith shop.” He then went on to say, that 
my predecessor frequently called in to see him at his shop, 
and talked about his boys, as he passed along to school. 
Said I, “ Mr. Smith, had I known that was your expectation, 
and that it was the custom in this place for the teacher to 
call at the shops and houses before being called upon, I 
would have done so; but in my ignorance I supposed that I 
was to be called upon, if there was anything that required 
to be talked about.” He was offended that I should have 
expected him to call upon me. He took it for granted that 
it was the duty of the teacher to go round and make the 
acquaintance of the parents first. That taught me a lesson 
that I practised upon afterwards. I concluded to lay aside 
the ordinary rules of etiquette, and go round and make the 
acquaintance of all the parents possible in the course of my 
subsequent teachings. 

Now, I believe, as my friend Mr. Stone has said, that the 
teacher is not to ask what may be proper in regard to certain 
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supposed rules of etiquette and propriety ; he is simply to ask 
himself, “ Have I anything to do with the parents of the 
pupils in my school? If so, let me not wait for them to 
come to me, but let me go to them.” 

H. M. Colton, of Middletown, Conn. I have listened with 
great interest to the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
preceded me; but it seems to me that they have narrowed 
the question. It seems to me thatif a teacher should call 
on every parent once a week, it would not be the best step 
nor the great step towards securing the codperation of the 
parents. I derive a lesson here from my position as a clergy- 
man. I would ask how we should get on if we staid in our 
studies and waited for the people to call upon us, without 
ever calling upon them? If some crabbed deacon, or pov- 
erty-stricken parishioner, or over-modest man or woman in a 
parish, thinks that we must first call upon them, are we to 
let them go beyond the bounds of our love and devotion, and 
wait for them to call upon us? It would be preposterous. 
The only rule for us is to visit every cottage and castle, and 
find out every human being in it that has a soul. So it is 
with regard to teachers and parents. The parents hire us 
with money — often without love —to take charge of the 
brains of their children, and they expect us to do the work. 
They do not expect to come to us to see how well their boys 
are getting along, any more than I expect my shoemaker will 
call upon me to see how my boots are getting along. 

I would say, emphatically, that, if we would best secure the 
codperation of parents, we must prove to them that we are 
taking charge of their children, that we are responding to 
their trust. They must see in the manners of their child, in 
the gathering greatness of his brow, in the glory of his eye, 
in the intelligence of his look, that we are working a change 
in his brain, a change in his whole being; that he is more 
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manly, more true for our work; and until we can prove to 
the parent that we are doing that, we shall neither get his 
real codperation, nor deserve it. 

The question seems to me to be simplified and narrowed 
down to this,— How shall I make the parent believe I am 
doing the best possible for his child? I can make him believe 
it by practising a sham, and in that way get his patronage 
and sympathy ; but the real way, the only way that ought to 
impress itself upon the heart and conscience of respectable 
men and women, is to prove to them in reality that we are 
doing as well for their dear little ones as possible. And to do 
this we must look upon those boys and girls as minds; we 
must look through their bodies of flesh into their souls. In 
other words, we must engage in this work not as a stepping- 
stone to something better, merely, but as the truest, noblest 
work to which it is possible for a human being to be called; 


the work of a Christian, the work of a missionary, the work 
of Jesus Christ himself; and any man or woman who dares 
enter this profession having a lower aim than this — aiming 
at the dollar, aiming at social power —is degrading himself 
or herself, and the profession to which they were so sacredly 
called. 


If, then, we wish to have the codperation of parents, we 
we must prove to them, in every possible way, that those 
children are our children, those minds our minds; and, rais- 
ing this standard in the air, climb up to it: ‘“ By God’s help, 
I will treat that son as though he were my son, that daughter 
as though she were my little daughter;” and in so doing, 
being interested in this work, we shall surely win the hearts 
of the people; we shall win their confidence and codperation ; 
we shall be certain of their respect, and of our own self- 
respect; and eventually we shall win to ourselves all that 
human beings ought to require. (Applause.) 


3* 
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Mr. Stone. I trust that the gentleman will not infer from 
my remarks that I intended to narrow the question down 
simply to visiting. I can indorse every word he has said. 
I believe in showing the parents of our pupils that we mean 
to be men and women; but, sir, I suppose that, in order to 
do that, we must first make the acquaintance of the parents. 
You cannot approach all parents by your work in the school- 
room. There are some men who will not see it. There are 
some men who are so engrossed in business, there are some 
ladies who are so engrossed in the cares of their family or in 
the circles of fashion and folly, that, if they do not hear any 
complaints from their children, they think you are doing 
well. I once called upon a gentleman whose time was largely 
absorbed in business, who had a daughter in my school, who 
was applying herself to her studies, and really making good 
progress, and whose eyes sparkled whenever she saw me enter 
the house; and one of the first things he said to me was, “ Is 
it term-time now, or vacation?” That daughter, sixteen 
years of age, was leaving the house every morning, with her 
satchel of books, to go to school, and sometimes, as her 
mother told me, taking her botany to the dinner-table, under 
her father’s eyes, and yet he did not know whether it was 
term-time or vacation! I could have put that young lady 
upon Hebrew, and he never would have known it. He 
would have paid fifty dollars for books, and never have 
known what the books were. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass. A single question has 
arisen inmy mind. How shall this love, friendship, and grati- 
tude, on the part of parents towards teachers, that have been 
so much commended, be secured? That is the practical ques- 
tion with me. I believe that there are a great many teachers 
in Massachusetts (I will not speak for the Pine-Tree State) 
who think they discharge their whole duty to their school, to 
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the parents, and to themselves, provided they are able, faith- 
ful, and conscientious teachers in the school-room. They 
treat parents civilly when they come to the school-room, wel- 
come the friends of education there, but believe they have no 
work to do beyond that. They are willing to go to tea if 
they are invited, they are willing to attend all the pleasant 
parties in the neighborhood if they are invited, and in 
a social way become ‘acquainted with the people. All this is 
very well as far as it goes; but I am so radical that I go a 
little farther than that. I believe in a man’s being a man as 
well as a teacher, taking a part, and even leading, in the com- 
munity in which he is placed; and most teachers know how 
much, in-many places, such a central figure is needed. The 
people, interested in making money and getting a living in 
these times, are so much occupied that all those means which 
are necessary to awaken the community to the important 
interest of their children, in relation to their intellectual and 
moral education, are too much neglected. How can this 
needful work be done? Let the teacher throw aside his mod- 
esty, announce an educational meeting in his neighborhood, 
perhaps in his own school-house, and invite the friends of 
education there to discuss the matter. This has been tried 
in very many townships with admirable success. Some 
teachers, perhaps, will say, “I am now sufficiently overbur- 
dened; my nervous system is already too much taxed; I 
cannot enter into this enterprise.” But let me assure my 
brother it is an expedient to save labor, to save nervous 
power, to put the teacher in such a position that he will 
have more moral and intellectual power, will secure a codper- 
ation and interest that will lessen his labors to such an extent 
that he will grow young in his profession. 

Another thing. It was very wisely remarked, in the lec- 
ture last evening, that that teacher was a wise and successful 
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one who first discovered the secret of controlling pupils and 
parents. Evidently, our first duty is to know our pupils — 
their individual characteristics and capacity, and to discover 
what kind of training they need for the most symmetrical 
development of the highest powers of their minds and hearts. 
Our next duty is to know the influences that control those 
minds and hearts when they have left the school; and this 
can be discovered by first becoming acquainted with the 
parents, and then discovering how to manage those outside 
influences. Strategy! Tactics! You will oftentimes have 
to make a “ flank movement ;” they are getting popular; and 
I tell you it is worth while to flank some of these crabbed 
obstacles in the community. If you attempt to take them 
by direct assault, you are defeated “with great slaughter ;” 
but if you flank them, go in on the right side, (and there is a 
right side to every community,) you can enter; and when 
once inside, you will find friendship and gratitude. 

I think that a large proportion of our teachers fail to exer- 
cise the influence that they might by neglecting to use their 
social power. The social qualities of most ladies, certainly, 
are a free passport to almost any home. A case recently 
came under my observation of a very kind and amiable 
teacher, who was approached by an intoxicated mother. It 
was asad sight. With threatening words, with more threat- 
ening looks, she was denouncing that lady ; but, with a sweet 
and winning face she said, “I love your girl, Jane, and I wish 
you would allow me to manage her for the present.” And 
what did the drunken woman say? “Oh, you have done 
admirably for me; I thank you,” and turned away. Now, 
suppose that teacher had met that intoxicated mother with a 
frown, and said, “I don’t want to have anything to say to 
you; I will send for the master and have you expelled from 
the hall,” would not the opposite have been the result? You 


? 
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must study every case as it presents itself; but be sure you 
do it in a spirit of kindness; and you can do this if you cul- 
tivate that spirit, and cultivate those qualities that are essen- 
tial to success. I know there are some teachers — thank 
Heaven there are but few!—who cannot seem pleasant, 
because they were never constituted so as to have the suavi- 
ter in modo, that is essential; they have more of the fortiter in 
re in their natures; and to be natural, they must:act that out. 
It is better for such teachers, I think, to stay in their school- 
rooms; but, speaking of them generally, I think they should 
take hold heartily in that outside work to which I have 
referred. Visiting is not the only thing. Sometimes that 
may look as though you were trying to get into the good 
graces of the people. But start some outside work, that will 
show you are fully up to the times, and understand your 
work, and I believe parents will be only too willing to let 
you do this work, and extend to you all they can of gratitude 
and support. 

Charles Hutchins, of Boston. It seems to me that the great 
thing to be done now is to bring parents and teachers together, 
so that they shall flow, not as they now too often do, as sepa- 
rate streams, but as one stream to the same result. Teachers 
can do much; but it seems to me that the danger is, that 
parents will come to feel, as they often do, that the work of 
education is in no sense theirs, but that of the school com- 
mittee and the teachers; and so ignore and neglect their own 
part of the work. There is very little thought or reading, 
even by intelligent parents, upon the subject of education. 
They do not read the educational journals or educational 
works, because they are not professional teachers, when God 
has made, and will even hold them to be, the highest and 
holiest of teachers for their own children. 

There is another danger, which arises from the fact that 
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our school officers are in most places elected on the basis of 
politics. Now, when parents interest themselves, and educate 
themselves practically in the work of education, and put their 
hands into the teacher's hands, and take his hands in theirs 
to work intelligently together, there will be little danger that 
politics — I mean politics in a bad sense — will control our 
schools, decide the character of our school boards, govern the 
appropriations of money, and compel a man, as is now the 
case in some cities and towns, to be of a particular political 
stripe if he would secure an election to a school. 

W. E. Sheldon. This very question was discussed eight 
years ago, at the meeting at Springfield, Mass. I was inter- 
ested a few weeks ago in reviewing that discussion. The 
ground taken at that time by very many prominent educators 
was substantially this: that the community did too much; 
appropriated more money than was needed; built better 
school-houses than were needed; and that the codperation 
was altogether more than it ought to be. That was the spirit 
of that debate very largely. What a contrast, sir, with the 
spirit that we see to-day! I hail it as an indication of pro- 
gress. I was disappointed and saddened after reading that 
discussion. I think the case of the city of Boston was cited, 
which’ appropriated nearly four hundred thousand dollars 
annually for schools. I believe they have been going on 
increasing it forty or fifty thousand dollars a year ever since, 
as an indication that that sort of progressiveness was not in 
the wrong direction; and I believe they will go on increasing 
the amount in like manner every year if we do our duty as 
teachers, and that the result will be satisfactory to all. 

T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn, N. Y. I think the idea of 
securing the codperation of parents by visiting them is all 
very well; but I would like to ask those gentlemen who are 
advocating it, how many of them do it. Suppose we have 
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a school of twelve hundred pupils, I want to know how, under 
the canopy, we can visit the parents of all of them, and do 
our duty in the school-room. Let us exercise a little com- 
mon sense. I do not believe it is our duty to seek them out, 
they should be educated to believe that it is their business 
to come to the school-room, and see what we are doing. If 
a farmer employs a hand to work on his farm, he does not 
expect the man to come up to him and report proceedings 
every night: he goes down into the field to see how the man 
is getting along; and that is what he should do. I do not 
care how much effort is directed towards securing the codpera- 
tion of parents by getting them to come to the school-room, 
and make the acquaintance of the teacher. That is all very 
well. But this idea of making the teacher a missionary, a 
colporter, or what not, to go roaming through his district, 
from Dan to Beersheba, merely to cultivate the acquaintance 
of parents, is simply absurd. It may be the duty of the 
teacher in some cases, where he has a very difficult case of 
discipline to attend to, to go and see the parents. In such 
cases I would waive my prerogative. 

I would rather sit under the ministry of a man who spends 
his time in his study, and, when I go to the sanctuary, gives 
me “beaten oil,” than sit under the ministry of one who 
spends his whole time in visiting among his parishioners. 
Visiting among them is all very well; but the thing may 
be, to use a common expression, “run into the ground.” I 
certainly would have the teacher, in some cases, go to the 
parents; but what I deprecate is that such a body as this 
should lay the laboring oar upon the teacher, and give its 
countenance to the idea that it is the duty of the teacher to 
seek out the parents. I think the cause of education is 
suffering because parents are taught to think they ought to 
wait until the teacher seeks them out, rather than that it is 
their duty to go after him. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Hedges. I took part in the discussion to which Mr. 
Sheldon has referred, eight years ago, but not in the spirit 
which he criticised, and I told the story of a long-tried 
teacher in New Jersey. I became acquainted afew years 
ago, in Newark, with a great many business-men, who spoke 
of a Mr. D. with the utmost respect. They brought me 
their children, whom he had taught; and it interested me to 
know what his method was. Ihave a love for a good teacher, 
and I wanted to know what kind of a man it was who had 
left this impression upon those fathers and mothers. I found 
that in 1814, Mr. D., who had been endeavoring to get a liv- 
ing keeping books, strayed into a village in New Jersey, and 
went to teaching school; and having no wife, and no money 
to support one if he had, he “boarded round;” and I was 
told that he was at that time (1856) still “boarding round.” 
From 1814 to 1856, he had constantly followed that method, 
making friends in every family, and had raised up two or 
three generations of excellent business men. All I have to 
say is, that that same Mr. D., in that same place, is to-day 
still “ boarding round.” 

D. C. Brown, of Boston. I have always advocated, in 
special cases, the visitation of parents; but, as a general rule, 
it does not seem to me so desirable as we would be led to 
think from the tendency of this discussion. In many cases, 
the parents of my pupils have been introduced to me for the 
first time, when they graduated; but I always knew that I 
had the codperation of the parents. In the first place, there 
were the appropriations which were generously made for the 
support of the school. Then there was that personal connec- 
tion between me and the parents which was manifested every 
day by the presence of the pupil in the school-room; by her 
tidy appearance; by her disposition to do everything that 
was necessary to the discharge of the duties of the school- 
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room. That is all, in many cases, that is needed; but of 
course, when we have a hard case to deal with, it is well to 
advise with the parents in regard to the best methods to be 
pursued. 

There is an evil connected with a general knowledge of the 
parents of the pupils. As I understand it, justice in a school- 
room, toward all the pupils equally, is one of the first ele- 
ments that should enter into the control of that school-room. 
Now, sir, is there no danger that, if a teacher knows that one 
of his pupils comes from a mansion and another from a hovel, 
he may see in the person of his pupils the mansion or the 
hovel? For my own part, I somewhat dread the knowledge, 
and never in ordinary circumstances have I sought it. 

Mr. Lathrop, of Waltham, Mass. I think that parents 
are interested in having their children succeed in school. 
Thorough scholarship is what is desired; and if the master 
is faithful, and awakens a lively interest among his pupils in 
the studies pursued, so that they call upon their parents to 
assist them in carrying our their investigations, the parents 
are pleased. I hold that that means of securing the codpera- 
tion of parents should be relied upon more than the popu- 
larity that may be acquired out of the school-room. 

W. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. This is certainly a 
very important question, and we are all very anxious to Jearn 
how to answer it correctly. I like very much most of the 
remarks that have been made. Our good father from New 
Jersey has given us an illustration of his idea of the impor- 
tance of making the acquaintance of parents. I recollect a 
story that is told of one of the Beecher Family, who adopted. 
the plan of “boarding round.” He had a wife and family ; 
but he went to one parishioner’s house and remained a week, 
then to another, and so he passed round I believe his stay 
was not from 1814 to 1864. I think there would be two sides 
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to that question. There must certainly be some other 
elements of success in that good man who has taught so long 
in one place, besides the simple fact that he has “ boarded 
round.” I do not think it would be within the range of 
possibility for us all to do that. 

It seems to me that circumstances make a very great dif- 
ference in this matter. I have been thinking how I could 
carry out the views of those gentlemen who would make it 
the duty of teachers to visit the parents of their pupils. I 
have pupils whose parents reside in New Brunswick and Rio 
Janeiro, and all over the State, to say nothing of the city; 
and I am sure I cannot visit all those parents. I do not believe 
it is my duty to do what I cannot do. 

We should remember this: that there are many things 
which belong to us to do as matters of duty, and there are 
many other things which we may do as matters of policy. I 
do not understand it to be my duty to visit the parents of 
my pupils once in three months or once a year; it seems to 
me that duty would dictate that they should call upon me. 
I have found that the best and most cultivated parents, when 
I have taken a new school, have called upon me at the school- 
room, if not at the house. They have desired to make my 
acquaintance, and in such cases | certainly would return the 
call ; but I do not think that politeness requires that I should 
first go and visit those parents, before they have manifested 
any desire to see me. Still, there are many things that I 
may do as matter of policy. I have found it to be good pol- 
icy, when I have any difficulty with a boy or girl, when any- 
thing occurs which demands the special codperation of a 
parent, to call on that parent; and in almost every case I 
have gained the codperation of the parent. So, if I find that 
by the codperation of the parent, I can draw out a scholar’s 
mind, and satisfy myself that he will improve more rapidly 
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with such codperation, then I will call upon the parent and 
state these things, and endeavor to secure his codperation. 
I cannot remember a single instance where, in either case, I 
have failed to secure the codperation of the parent when 
seeking for it. That is a matter of policy: it is not always 
a matter of duty. We must judge between the two. 

There is another view of this question which should be 
brought out here. I have always found, from the first, that 
the best method of securing the entire codperation of the 
parents is first to get the codperation of the scholar. I have 
almost invariably found that when scholars were pleased with 
their school, pleased with their own progress, satisfied with 
the faithfulness of the teacher, I have had the parents’ 
cooperation in full. 

I was intending to ask the question that has been asked by 
our friend from Brooklyn: How many of the teachers who 
are impressing upon us the duty of visiting parents do it? 
We should not recommend a theory that cannot be applied 
in practice. The difference between schools in the rural 
districts and in cities, between primary and high schools, 
between public and private schools, should constantly be 
borne in mind in such a discussion as this. No one rule will 
apply to them all. No single principle that can be advocated 
here will apply to all these various cases. We should 
endeavor to receive the codperation of parents by all the 
means possible, because without it, we cannot be successful 
in the highest degree; but I deprecate the idea of allowing 
the impression to go out from this convention that it is the 
duty of teachers to visit parents, without our saying also, 
that it is the duty of parents to visit teachers. 

Mr. Stone. I should like to make two remarks with refer- 
ence to what has been said by the gentleman from Provi- 
dence. In the first place, I will answer his question. He 
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wants to know how many of those who recommend visiting, 
actually doit. Idoit. [Mr. Hedges. AndIidoit.] In the 
second place, I want to recommend him, when he lays down 
a rule, to apply it to his own conduct in carrying on a dis- 
cussion here. He says, “ Circumstances alter cases;” that no 
rule will apply to all cases. Now, he asks, unfairly, I say, 
“ How can I be expected to go down to New Brunswick or 
to South America to visit the parents of my pupils?” Does 
he not understand, that, when we are talking about visiting, 
we suppose that the parents are within reach of the teacher ? 
Is not his case one to which the rule will not apply? Then 
why does he ask the question ? 

The gentleman from Brooklyn has told us it is not his duty 
to visit the parents of his pupils without telling us why. He 
says he wants his minister to give him “ beaten oil.” Well, 
oil is to be beaten forall sorts of men. I want my pastor to 
preach right at me. I do not want him to apply his sermon 
to a man in Holland or South Carolina, as well as to me. I 
want him to know the material he is to work on. I want 
him to see me in the Sunday school, in my school-roon, in 
my family, and if Iam having a quarrel with my neighbor; 
and I want he should know, not what kind of preaching I 
like, but what kind I need, and give it to me (applause). Now 
I say that the teacher ought to know what his pupils are. 
If a man works upon brass or leather or wood, he must 
know what his material is, and have the tools adapted to it. 
If I go into the woods of Maine to manufacture lumber from 
her giant pines, I am a fool if Ido not dam up the stream, 
and make the elements work for me, and do a thousand times 
more work than I can do with my hands. Now, I say, it is 
the duty of the teacher to visit the parents of his pupils for 
this reason: by visiting them, and learning the influences the 
children come under when not in the school-room, he can do 
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more in one day than he can do in two when he does not 
know them. He must have that knowledge in order to know 
how to manage and deal with them. 

The gentleman from Boston speaks of pupils who come 
from the mansion and from the hovel. I wish I could feel 
that I misunderstood the gentleman on that point; but I am 
afraid I did not. Does he mean that a teacher who finds that 
he has one pupil from a mansion and another from a hovel is 
in danger of being indulgent to the one who comes from a 
mansion? Sir, it is possible that I may be in danger of that; 
but, if you will convince me of it, with my right hand lifted, 
I will pledge myself never to enter a school-room again as 
long as I live, until Ican, with the grace of God, guard myself 
against any such tendency. I believe, sir, that teachers often 
have it in their power to do an amount of good that you can- 
not estimate when they know that a pupil comes from a 
hovel (I will say nothing about the mansion). I have been 
myself where my pupils were under influences absolutely 
diabolical. 1 have taken pupils by the hand, and spoken to 
them kindly, when I knew they were words that they seldom 
or never heard at home. I have seen pupils look up to me 
with surprise when I put confidence in them. ‘They supposed 
I would suspect them at the outset as liars, thieves, and every- 
thing bad. I believe that the teacher has opportunities to 
lift up such pupils, and, if he does not use those opportunities, 
I say he is guilty of neglect; and no amount of assertion 
that there is no opportunity to visit the parents will excuse 
it. But is it true, as the gentlemen from Brooklyn and 
Providence say, that it is impossible for the teacher to visit 
the parents of his pupils? I say itis not. No teacher has 
such a large number of pupils under his entire control, that 
he cannot visit them. 

There is another consideration, female teachers. The point 
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is to get parents into your schools. I think there has been 
a great change in that respect within a few years. At 
any rate, my experience is, that, in large places, parents do 
not visit the schools so frequently as they formerly did. 
You teach singing perhaps, those of you who are teachers 
in primary schools; at any rate, you ought to, whether you 
sing yourselves or not. Now, suppose you say to your 
pupils that next Saturday afternoon you will have a concert; 
no matter if you only sing, “ Try, try again,” and “ Johnny 
Schmoker,” and send word to the mothers to come in and hear 
the children sing, my word for it, you will get some parents 
to come in; and pretty soon it will be noised abroad that 
there is an unusual interest in that school, and if your moth- 
ers are real mothers, if they see the eyes of their children 
sparkle when they come into the school, they will take that 
as a very strong invitation to come again. 

Mr. Mowry. I have but few words more to offer on this 
question. Most certainly, if I receive an invitation from a 
parent to visit him, I shall accept that invitation. If I were 
to do otherwise, I should be very negligent of a sacred duty. 
But I do not see that it is my duty, simply because I am the 
teacher of a school, to visit once in three months, or once in 
any other stated time, all the parents of my pupils, whether 
I have an invitation or not. As a matter of policy, I will go 
as far as any man in regard to the importance of interesting 
the parents, and will seek by every legitimate means to make 
their acquaintance, in order to secure their hearty codperation. 

But the question recurs, can I, consistently with my other 
duties, visit all the parents regularly and statedly? And I 
suppose, if this visitation is to be regular, it must be at least 
as often as once in three months, as the scholars change to a 
great extent every term. I believe that the teacher should 
be a man in the community, or a woman; and that teachers 
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have duties to discharge besides the duties immediately con- 
nected with their schools. I have a family: that family is to 
be provided for. I have my own circle of friends: I am not 
to ignore those ties of friendship. These things take time. 
I am interested in various public matters, in various institu- 
tions, public or private; every teacher is. It does not seem 
to me that a teacher is simply a schoolmaster, and not a 
member of the community. I think the teacher ought to be 
able to discharge all those duties which any business man can 
discharge as a member of the community, and not be cut off 
from them because he must go out, and visit statedly the 
parents who will not come to the school-house. 

Now, mark you! I am speaking of this as a matter of duty, 
and not as a matter of policy. 

Mr. Stone. Take it on the score of policy, —if you find 
that you can accomplish more good by visiting the parents of 
your pupils, is it not your duty to avail yourself of that 
agency? Does not the duty follow and form the policy ? 

Mr. Mowry. If I had only my school duties to discharge, 
and it were possible for me to do more in my school by visit- 
ing the parents once in three months, it would be my duty to 
visit them. But I have supposed that there are other duties 
which have aclaim upon every teacher, and each one must 
settle the question for himself whether it is his duty to visit 
the parents or not. 

The subject was then laid on the table. 


Mr. W. E. Sheldon, Treasurer pro. tem., made a statement 
of the condition of the treasury, and on his motion Charles 
Hutchins, Esq., was appointed Auditor. 


After a recess of five minutes, Mr. Sheldon submitted the 
following names for officers of the Institute for the ensuing 
year. 
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President — B. G. Northrop, Saxonville, Mass. 

Vice Presidents — Samuel Pettes, Roxbury, Mass.; Barnas 
Sears, Providence, R. I.; * Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, 
Mass.; William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Henry Barnard, 
Hartford, Conn.; Samuel 8. Greene, Providence, R. I.; Ariel 
Parish, Springfield, Mass.; George B. Emerson, Boston, 
Mass.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; Zalmon Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas Sherwin, Boston, Mass.; David N. Camp, New Bri- 
tain, Conn.; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. ; Joshua Bates, 
Boston, Mass.; Alpheus Crosby, Salem, Mass.; Ebenezer 
Hervey, New Bedford, Mass.; George E. Phelps, New Haven, 
Conn.; Henry E. Sawyer, Concord, N. H.; E. P. Weston, 
Gorham, Me.; E. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn.; D. B. Hagar, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; A. P. Stone, Plymouth, Mass.; Charles 
Northend, New Britain, Conn.; B. W. Putnam, Boston, Mass. ; 
John Kneeland, Roxbury, Mass.; Daniel Mansfield, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. 
Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph White, Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Abner J. Phipps, Lowell, Mass. ; John W. Dickinson, West- 
field, Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; Elbridge 
Smith, Norwich, Conn.; Samuel M. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Samuel W. Mason, Boston, Mass.; Ebenezer Wentworth, 
Portland, Me. 

Recording Secretary —J. P. Averill, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary — C. A. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries —T. D. Adams, Newton, Mass. ; 
Granville B. Putnam, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer — William E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 


Curators —J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass.; Samuel Swan, 
Boston, Mass.; Edward Gay, Boston, Mass. 

Censors —James A. Page, Boston, Mass.; C. Goodwin 
Clark, Boston, Mass. ; Martin L. Stevens, Portland, Me. 


* Deceased. 
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Counsellors — Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; J. W. Allen, 
Norwich, Conn.; George N. Bigelow, Framingham, Mass. ; 
W. T. Adams, Boston, Mass ; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, 
Mass. ; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; N. A. Calkins, New 
York City; J. W. Webster, Boston, Mass.; D. W. Jones, 
Roxbury, Mass.; J. A. Bartlett, New Britain, Conn.; J. S. 
Eaton, Andover, Mass.; A. S. Higgins, Huntington, L. I. 


On motion of A. P. Stone, the Auditor, Mr. Hutchins, 
reported that the books of the Treasurer had been properly 
kept, the accounts strictly and correctly cast and properly 
vouched. 

J. D. Puilbrick, of Boston, stated that he had received from 
Rev. Warren Burton a few copies of his “ Helps to Educa- 
tion,” for sale, and recommended it very highly as one of the 
best books both for the house and the school ever published 
in America. 


At eleven o’clock, Hon. E. P. Weston, Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Maine, delivered a lecture on the Tendency 
to Extreme Opinions and Practices in School Affairs. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock, p. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order by the President at two 
o’clock. 

Mr. Stevens made a report from the committee on teachers 
and teachers’ places. 

Messrs. Sheldon, Hutchins, and Warren, were appointed 
to distribute, collect, and count the votes for officers of the 
Institute for the ensuing year. 

The gentlemen whose names were announced by the com- 
mitte on nominations were unanimously elected as officers. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, it was voted that the incoming 
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officers enter upon their duties at the close of the present 
Annual Session. 

At two and a half o'clock, a lecture on “ The Teacher an 
Agent, and not a Servant,” was delivered by J. W. Allen, 
Esq., of Norwich, Ct. : 

Mr. Elbridge G. Smith, of Norwich, Ct., then offered the 
following resolutions : 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to remove from this 
life Gideon F. Thayer, a member of this body, therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Thayer, the American 
Institute of Instruction has lost one of the most earnest, 
active, and able of its original founders. 

Resolved, That we place on record our most emphatic tes- 
timony to the superior worth of Mr. Thayer as a man — his 
energy, his public spirit, his warm sympathy with every good 
and great enterprise, and his truly gentlemanlike bearing in 
all the relations of life. 

Resolved, That we record our deep sense of his superior 
ability as a member of our profession; that as a teacher he 
has left his mark upon his generation, and that in some of the 
most important elements of school culture he was a pioneer ; 
that methods and means originated by him have now become 
to be regarded as the indispensable conditions of success ; 
that as a writer on educational subjects, as an officer of this 
Institute, as a lecturer and debater, the name of Mr. Thayer 
is one of the brightest on the long catalogue of our members. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family and friends of Mr. 
Thayer our tenderest sympathies in our common affliction. 

Earnest and eloquent remarks were made by Mr. Smith, 
and Hon. J. D. Philbrick, bearing testimony to the superior 


worth, the energy, and public spirit of Mr. Thayer, and the 
resolutions were adopted. 
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ADDRESSES ON OBITUARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Smith. I suppose it is unnecessary to offer any remarks 
in connection with these resolutions. I am aware that I 
have but imperfectly sketched those pleasing traits in friend 
Thayer’s character with which we are so well acquainted. 

This is, to a considerable extent, a formal service; but it is, 
nevertheless, in the present case, most decidedly a hearty ser- 
vice. These resolutions, so far as I am concerned, and so far as 
you, ladies and gentlemen, are concerned, who have for long 
years united with Mr. Thayer in these agreeable exercises, 
with us, I say, these resolutions are a matter of the heart. I 
think I do Mr. Thayer no more than justice when I say, that 
we not only respected but loved him. He was one of the 
most genial and interesting persons whom we met on these 
interesting occasions; and to my mind there is a peculiar 
sadness in the thought that we are to see him here no more. 
He was a lecturer before this body at its first meeting, thirty- 
five years ago; and at nearly all the meetings since that 
time, he has been one of the most instructive speakers to 
whom it has been our pleasure to listen. 

I think there were some points in his character as a teacher 
that I might notice as being peculiar. In one of these resolu- 
tions, I have referred to some things that were originated by 
him. Perhaps I might with more propriety have said that they 
were applied in the school-room by him. I refer especially 
to the cultivation of a truly polite and gentlemanlike deport- 
ment in his scholars. It was a peculiarity, and still is, as far 
as I know, a peculiarity of the Chauncy Hall School, — of 
which, as you are well aware, Mr. Thayer was the tounder, 
—that the boys belonging to that school were well bred. 
They were young gentlemen. Those who have attended the 
public exhibitions of that school have been uniformly struck, 
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I think, with the correct, civil, and amiable deportment of the 
scholars. Mr. Thayer made it a cardinal principle in his 
work as an educator, that the boys should be taught these 
habits. In addition to this, he was very particular to secure 
habits of cleanliness. Everything was orderly; and this, to 
his mind, was a most important part of their education. He 
regarded these things, which, I am sorry to say, some teachers 
are inclined to sneer at, as entering into their characters, and 
as determining, in no small degree, their success in life. 

I trust, sir, there are others present who will take pleasure 
in adding something to this short testimony to the character 
of Mr. Thayer, which it has fallen to my lot to render on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. Philbrick. I rise most cordially to second the resolu- 
tions; and perhaps I ought to say a word in regard to them. 
I did not come prepared to say anything on this subject, and 
was not aware that the resolutions were to be presented at 
this time ; and it would be impossible for me to do justice to 
the character of Mr. Thayer without some preparation. 

It is, sir, eminently appropriate that the decease of our 
brother should be noticed here and on this occasion. Mr. 
Thayer, as has been stated, was one of the originators of this 
society. Iam inclined to think that he was one of the suggest- 
ors of the preliminary meeting which was held in Columbian 
Hall, Boston, in March, 1830, to take steps in regard to its or- 
ganization ; and I am inclined to think that no individual what- 
ever has done more, from that time to the day of his death, 
to promote the interests of this association. I presume he 
was present at nearly every meeting, and he was certainly 
an officer of the society from its organization to the time of 
his death, having occupied the chair very acceptably for 
several years. His great activity, his zeal and devotion to 
the work of education, both as a practical teacher in the 
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school-room, and in a large way, with reference to the gen- 
eral interests of education, made his influence felt extensively. 
He was a man who gave his whole heart to the work. He 
did not engage in teaching as a mere temporary occupation, 
but he gave his whole soul to the business of education. I 
might mention a fact here which is, perhaps, not known to all 
the younger members of the association. I believe allusion 
has been made toa lecture which he delivered at the first 
meeting of the Institute on the subject of spelling. I have 
had occasion, within the last three or four years, to look up 
that subject in all the various educational publications within 
my reach, and therefore have had an opportunity to survey 
what has been written on it; and I give it as my opinion, that 
that is the best practicél essay on the subject of teaching 
spelling in our schools that has been written in America. 
And not only that, but I find that all the books which I have 
seen, that have come to us from the other side of the water — 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland — for several years, on 
the subject of practical teaching, have all quoted largely from 
that lecture. It is the standard authority, I undertake to say, 
on the subject of teaching spelling in schools, not only in this 
country, but in England; and I affirm this from the fact that 
there is nothing there which is quoted from so largely and 
with so much approbation as this lecture. I mention this as 
an illustration of the practical views which he took, and of 
the influence he has exerted, not only in this country, but 
elsewhere. 

I remember meeting Mr. Thayer one day, and asking him 
how he obtained such wonderful success in teaching penman- 
ship (for I have seen some of his pupils who perfectly imitated 
his beautiful style); and so long as I have anything to do 
with education, I never shall forget how he dropped into my 
mind precisely that element of which I was in search. It 
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was a subject which I had investigated considerably; but I 
still lacked some one thing in regard to it. Precisely what 
that was I did not know; but he seemed to furnish just what 
I wanted to acquire. 

We ought, Mr. President, to cherish the memory of such a 
member as Mr. Thayer. We ought to endeavor to imitate 
his virtues, and follow his example as a conscientious, devoted, 
earnest, enthusiastic, and most useful teacher and educator. 

The resolutions were then adopted. 

D. B. Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. The duty has been 
assigned to me of offering resolutions in memory of our 
deceased brother, William D. Ticknor. It is, sir, a sad, and 
yet a pleasant duty ; and I beg to say, before I read what I 
have written, that I have weighed carefully the words which 
I have used, intending to say just what I might say, sincerely 
and truly. Ido not believe in lying epitaphs or lying reso- 


lutions. I offer the resolutions that I now present, believing 
that the words I shall read express a fair opinion of the 
merits of Mr. Ticknor: 


It having pleased God to summon from this world to the 
spirit-land our former associate, Mr. William D. Ticknor, we 
desire to place on record an expression of our high appreci- 
ation of his services as a member of this Institute, and of his 
many estimable qualities as a man: therefore 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with profound gratitude 
the services of Mr. Ticknor as treasurer of this Institute, and 
as publisher of its proceedings,—services cheerfully, gener- 
ously, and most efficiently given without interruption through 
a period of thirty years. That to his long-continued labors 
in conducting the financial interests of our association much 
of its prosperity is justly attributable ; and that to his faith- 
ful adherence to an agreement made many years ago, and 
sometimes observed at pecuniary loss to himself, the world is 
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largely indebted for an unbroken series of volumes, filled 
with the wisdom of the best educational minds of our country. 
Resolved, That we recall with sad pleasure the many noble 
and charming personal qualities and acts of our deceased 
friend ; his cheerfulness, his genial companionship, his fidelity 
to his friends, his faithfulness in keeping his word, his unblem- 
ished integrity, his tender devotion to his beloved family, his 
kindness to his neighbors, his outspoken loyalty to his country. 
tesolved, That we sympathize most deeply with the wife 
and children whose husband and father was so sadly removed 
while far away from the cherished endearments of home, and 
that we would fain mingle our tears with theirs over the grave 
of our lamented friend. 


I do not deem it necessary to add many words to what I 
have here expressed. I think that those who knew Mr. 
Ticknor best will most heartily assent to the sentiments I 
have uttered. I think that his presence at our meetings for 
so many years will not soon be forgotten. Whoever had the 
pleasure of taking him by the hand, and knowing how hearty 
the grasp of that hand always was, will never need be told 
what Mr. Ticknor was as a friend, as a companion. It has 
been my privilege to know him intimately for many years. 
He was for years my next-door neighbor; I knew him, there- 
fore, not merely as a member of this Institute, but as a citi- 
zen, as a man, as a friend, as a neighbor, in all the manifold 
relations of life; and in saying what I have said in these res- 
olutions with regard to Mr. Ticknor, I have spoken from per- 
sonal knowledge, and I deem it, sir, a personal loss to myself, 
as I know it is a loss to all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, that he has been taken from us. 

Nathan Hedges, of Newark, N. J. When I first knew this 
Institute, Mr. Ticknor was one of its most active officers. 
As some of you know, since my first connection with the 
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Institute, Ihave been a regular attendant at its meetings, 
and on no occasion was Mr. Ticknor ever absent. I very 
early learned to esteem him for his zeal for the best interests 
of this institution ; for his great care of its financial interests ; 
for the suavity of his manner; for the many private friend- 
ships that he found among our number; for the strong attach- 
ment that I found existed among the younger members 
towards him, an older one; and when I heard of his death, I 
felt that the American Institute had lost one of its best friends, 
and an officer whose place will not soon be so well filled. He 
served this institution with his time and with his money ; and 
for one, I feel deeply his loss, and I have no doubt that those 
who lived near him, and knew him better, feel even more 
deeply than I do this bereavement. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Samuel W. Mason, of Boston. It is my mour ‘ul privilege 
to offer resolutions in relation to the death ir brother 
Allen: 


Whereas it has pleased an All-Wise Providence to remove 
from us by death our much esteemed friend and associate, 
George Allen, Jr., Master of the Hancock School, Boston : 
therefore 

Resolved, That, in the death of Mr. Allen, the American 
Institute of Instruction has lost one of its most valuable and 
efficient members. 

Resolved, That as a scholar, a teacher, a Christian gentle- 
man, a friend of the oppressed and ignorant, a most zealous 
advocate of liberal culture, Mr. Allen stood prominent among 
the noblest and best educators of our country. 

Resolved, That by his faithful, conscientious devotion to 
duty, his untiring endeavors to improve himself and others, 
his unselfish ambition to accomplish something for the good 
of man, by his character as a man, husband, father, friend, 
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patriot, and Christian, Mr. Allen has left a shining record, 
worthy the emulation of us all. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family of our 
departed brother our deepest sympathy in this their irrepa- 
rable loss, and while with them we mourn the death of one so 
good and true, we would confidently commend them to Him 
in whom our brother trusted, who is the widow’s God and a 
father to the fatherless. 


Mr. President, I desire to say but a word or two upon the 
subject brought before us by these resolutions. I do not pre- 
sume to speak here because I have known Mr. Allen long; 
other members here have known him longer, much longer, 
than I have; and these gentlemen, I trust, will, as they can, 
pay a far more fitting tribute to his memory than I can. 

I say I have not known Mr. Allen long — only a few years; 
but those have been years of intimaey. No one has known 
him more intimately ; no one has prized his friendship higher, 
or admired his character more. In the providence of God, 
we have been located near each other; we have seen and con- 
versed with each other daily; our labors as teachers have 
been in the same locality — he for a quarter of a century edu- 
cating, really, truly educating, the daughters of the North 
End, Boston, while I have been humbly endeavoring to in- 
struct the boys. Having the same Christian faith, we wor- 
shipped at the same altar; politically we sympathized with 
each other; and I have been wont to look up to him as to a 
father, and he has led me as with the hand of an elder brother. 
Therefore it is my privilege to say a word in regard to him 
to-day, and to bear testimony to the admiration in which he 
was held, in the community in which he lived, and by those 
who knew him, and none ever knew him but to respect and 
to admire his noble, generous, manly character. 


Mr. Allen was my friend. And when I say he was my 
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friend, gentlemen here know that it was no cold and formal 
friendship that he gave. He was one of the truest, firmest, 
strongest friends Iever knew. I have known him in almost 
all the relations of life. Iknew him when sorrow and trouble 
were mine ; it was when he could administer comfort and con- 
solation to others that his whole character shone with almost 
divine benevolence. I knew him when sorrow and suffering 
were his; and never have I known one so submissive, so 
patient, so appreciative of sympathy, as he. It was my mel- 
ancholy privilege to be with him much of the time during his 
last sickness, and as far as I could to soothe his spirit and 
calm his mind as his manly soul wrestled with decaying nature. 
Though he had much to live for, much that he wished to 
accomplish .for the good of others, yet that hope which 
had cheered him in life was his consolation in the hour 
of death. Surrounded as he was by kind friends and an in- 
teresting family, and with much that would cause him to 
desire to live on earth, yet, when he knew his days were num- 
bered, calmly he exclaimed, “ Not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
be done!” 

Mr. Allen, I say, was my friend. As has been suggested 
by brother Hagar in regard to Mr. Ticknor, there was some- 
thing in the grasp of his hand, in the intonations of his voice, 
in the light of his eyes, that spoke a pure, disinterested friend- 
ship. Standing as he did among the best educators of our 
land, having gained an enviable reputation as a teacher, and 
occupying a prominent position, like a true gentleman, as he 
was, he took pleasure in conversing with and encouraging 
the young and inexperienced. No one, however humble or 
obscure, ever asked advice from that man that he did not 
give it kindly and willingly. He desired and delighted to do 
good. Always improving his own mind and powers, he was 
as constantly imparting to others. He was a most thorough 
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scholar; and, sir, most diligently did he seek to know the 
best means and methods of education, and to put those means 
and methods into operation. I have heard the remark made 
of him, that he was not an ambitious man, for if he was he 
would not consent to be a teacher, when he might occupy a 
high and prominent position in any relation of life. But our 
brother had better views of life than his critics. He was 
ambitious. He was ambitious to do good. He was ambi- 
tious to do the greatest amount of good to the greates 
number. Hence he chose the noble, charitable employment 
of teaching. He was ambitious, sir, to teach a good school ; 
and how successfully he accomplished that purpose, the Han- 
cock School, Boston, testifies. That school to-day is a monu- 
ment worthy of the memory of that man, more precious, 
more enduring, than brass or marble. It is no disparagement 
of any school to say, that the Hancock School, under the 
guidance of his masterly hand, has been second to no school 
in New England, our country, or the world. 

Mr. Allen was a model teacher. In many branches of edu- 
cation he had no superior, and few equals. Although his’ 
name may not stand high on the list of fame, or be reckoned 
among those whom the world calls great, and whom men 
delight to honor, yet if a man’s life is to be estimated by the 
good he has done, and what he has accomplished for others, 
few names will stand higher than that of our departed brother. 

Mr. Allen was not a mere school-master. His sympathies 
went beyond the school-room, and embraced mankind. He 
took a lively interest in the elevation of our profession. He 
became a member of this Institute in 1836. For nine years 
he was one of the corresponding secretaries ; and for the last 
six years, one of the vice-presidents. He was always present 
at the meetings of the Institute when his health would per- 
mit; but for the past two or three years he has been unable 
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to attend. We shall miss his form here, in the future meet- 
ings of this society; but let us, brethren of the society, cher- 
ish his memory, emulate his virtues, and strive to inherit his 
conscientious devotion to duty, in all the relations of life, 
social, religious, and political. 

Mr. Allen’s opinions were respected. He made friends, and 
he keptthem. His pastor in speaking of him says, that embra- 
cing with all his heart the system of evangelical truth, and 
delighting in theological research, he was a valuable friend to 
the minister of the gospel; and in the prayer-meeting, the 
conference-room, and the Bible-class, he was an intelligent and 
instructive expounder of the truth. He was in the Church 
of God a valuable and efficient member. He was ever, while 
I knew him, a steadfast, uncompromising friend of the rights 
of the poor and the ignorant, of whatever color or race. He 
believed, effectively and actively, that man was created with 
“inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” He took, sir, a lively interest in the 
affairs which now agitate our country. Just before he closed 
his eyes in death, calling me to his bedside he said, “ Brother 
Mason, I know the North will succeed. I know it; I feel it. 
Although I may not live to see it, yet I know the North will 
succeed in this struggle, for God reigns. Although,” said he, 
“your prayers and mine we may not live to see answered, 
yet I know we shall succeed. I know that every yoke shall 
be broken and the oppressed go free, for the mouth of the 
Lord has spoken it.” He lived, sir, the life of a Christian, 
and died as only the Christian can die; and he has gone to 
receive from the Great Teacher the rich reward of a life well 
spent, that of “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. Philbrick. It seems to be my melancholy privilege to 
second these resolutions also, which have been presented in 
respect to my much-esteemed and lamented friend, Mr. Allen. 
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It has been my privilege to enjoy his acquaintance and his 
friendship for a very long period. My acquaintance with him 
commenced as far back as 1845, when I entered the service 
of the city of Boston as a public school teacher, side by side 
with Mr. Allen, who had served in the same capacity already 
for quite a number of years. Ever since that time I have 
enjoyed his acquaintance and his friendship; and I would, 
sir, indorse every word of commendation and of eulogy which 
has been so eloquently pronounced here on this occasion. 
Indeed, it would be almost impossible to represent the char- 
acter and services of Mr. Allen in too favorable a light. 
There is one point to which I might perhaps allude before 
taking my seat, and that is his devotion to the profession of 
teaching. He felt that he owed a debt to his profession. He 
felt that it was incumbent upon him to do what he could for 
the advancement of the interests of teachers, for the good 
name of teachers, for the reputation’ of teachers; to advance 
their happiness, their usefulness, their respectability ; and 
whenever any services were required for this end, within his 
sphere of action, Mr. Allen was never found wanting. He 
did what he could by his pen, by his voice, by his purse, by 
his presence, whenever persons came together to promote the 
cause of education and the interests of the profession of 
teaching. This was a peculiarity of Mr. Allen. It was one 
of those traits that deserve special mention here; and I 
believe that when Mr. Allen, who had occupied the place of 
principal of a large school in Boston, numbering from six to 
eight or nine hundred pupils, left the service, there was no 
one who had been associated with him as a fellow-teacher, 
no one connected with the School Committee, who did not 
lament his death, who did not feel that the city of Boston, as 
well as the cause of education generally, had sustained an irre- 
parable loss. They felt that he had filled the post which had 
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been assigned him—a responsible and difficult post — most 
acceptably and with great ability; and that he had labored 
in season and out of season for the good of the children 
placed under his care. If you could have been present, my 
friends, on that solemn occasion when the last tribute of 
respect was paid to his remains, you would have seen the 
eflect of his character and his services upon the community 
in which he lived. We saw there his brethren of the profes- 
sion, the members of Wie School Committee, his pupils past 
and present, the parents of his pupils, all with the tenderest 
regard, with the highest respect for the character of Mr. 
Allen. He has left a character and a name worthy to be 
imitated and to be honored. 

Mr. Hagar. Ido not feel, sir, that I ought to allow this 
occasion to pass without myself saying a word in regard to 
Mr. Allen. I suppose no person present knew him so long as 
I did. I had the honor and the privilege of being one of his 
first pupils. In December, 1836, there came to the little vil- 
lage of Newton Lower Falls, in Mass., a very young man, 
just from Yale College. He had not completed his course of 
study ; but feeling under the necessity of obtaining the means 
to continue his studies, he came to our little village, and com- 
menced teaching our district school. He had then had no 
experience ; but I can say, that, from the first, Mr. Allen was 
a noble and successful teacher. I know that from the young- 
est to the oldest pupil in that school, Mr. Allen, although 
young and inexperienced, was not only respected, but beloved ; 
and I speak the simple truth when I say, that no teacher ever 
left that little district school who is so lovingly remembered 
as Mr. Allen. It was my privilege to know him from that 
time until his death, and during all that period he always 
stimulated his pupils to do what they could; and whenever 
he saw, or thought he saw, an opportunity for any of his 
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pupils to do more than is ordinarily done, he urged them to 
do it. Ishall never forget one day, when Mr. Allen said to 
a classmate of mine and to myself, “ Boys, I want you two to 
go to college.” The word “college” was a large word in our 
minds, and the idea of going to college was a great idea; but 
the word once said, the idea once suggested, was carried into 
action. One of those boys is now a representative in Con- 
gress from the city of Boston; the other is glad to pay this 
tribute to Mr. Allen. 

The resolutions were then passed; and, on motion of Mr. 
Hagar, the Institute adjourned, “to devote the remainder of 
the afternoon to cultivating the social affections.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


Met according to adjournment, the President in the chair. 


A most able, interesting, and useful lecture was given by 
Rey. E. B. Webb, of Boston; after which, adjourned to nine 
o’clock Thursday morning. : 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Institute was called to order at nine o’clock. S. W. 
Mason in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Newcomb, of Beaufort, 
S. C. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, the subject, “ Should Examina- 
tions be conducted by the Teacher or the Committee ?” was 


taken up, and discussed by Messrs. Smith, Hagar, Morely, and 
Harkness. 


ad 
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DISCUSSION. 


Question: Should Examinations be conducted by the Teacher 
or the Committee ? 


Mr. Smith, of Norwich, Conn. My view in regard to the 
best method of conducting examinations is simply this: That 
the teacher should lead, and that the examining committees 
should follow his lead. I think there should be a very great 
difference observed between examining a boy sixteen, eight- 
een, or twenty years old, and a gentleman who has completed 
his course of theological study, and appears before a council 
of ministers assembled for the purpose of considering his 
competency for ordination. In the latter case, it is not only 
proper, but desirable, that the candidate should be subject to 
a severe cross-questioning. The maturity of mind that a 
candidate for orders, or for admission to the bar, or to the 
practice of medicine, must be supposed to have attained, 
ought to be such that he can stand this severe cross-examina- 

“tion. But in the case of a scholar at school, the object is not 
to break down or embarrass, but to encourage him ; to ascer- 
tain, I grant, the extent of his knowledge on the subjects he 
has been considering, but quite as much, perhaps, the method 
of the teacher in instructing the scholar. But to ascertain 
that, the teacher’s method in instructing a scholar must be 
observed. If there be any suspicion that there has been 
special preparation for an examination, it is very easy for an 
examiner to detect it. I think it is very proper for an exam- 
iner to say on what portions of a passage that has been read 
the student shall be examined. But let the teacher conduct 
the examination. Ifthe teacher fails to notice any important 
point, the examiner has it in his power to direct the attention 
of both teacher and pupils to those points ; and I believe that, 
with a competent examiner, the deficiencies of both teachers 
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and pupils can be better ascertained in this way than any 
other. 

If the examination of the pupils is taken out of the hands 
of the teacher, he can always have a fair ground of protest 
against the course pursued, and can make out, ostensibly at 
least, a good ground for defence in case he is assailed. It 
seems to me that this should be distinctly borne in mind, — 
that scholars of the age I have mentioned are-more depend- 
ert upon language than those who have reached maturity. 
When examined by strangers, they are more or less excited. 
A question put by an examiner may embody an idea with 
which they are familiar, but coming in a little different form 
it may cause them to hesitate, and perhaps to say that they 
do n't know, simply because they do not stop to reflect. It 
may be said in answer to this, that they ought to be so trained 
that they will not be disturbed by any such change of lan- 
guage. Ido not believe that this is a correct view of the 
case. We ought to bear in mind that the various forms 
which ideas take in language are not reached in early life. 
It is true, we ought to take all proper means to hasten the 
period when the pupil shall reach this point; but so long as 
the pupil, not by any fault of his or of his teacher’s, only by 
the fault of his years, is thus dependent upon the forms of 
language, we ought not to hold either teacher or pupil 
responsible. 

I think, therefore, that altogether the best course of exam- 
ination is for the teacher to lead, and for the examiner or 
committee to follow him or unite with him. When the exam- 
ination is taken out of the teacher’s hands entirely, there is 
at once an unnatural state of things. Examiners are few 
who can bring into the school-room that easy, affectionate, 
and cordial bearing which is necessary to make the pupil 
feel perfectly at home. The excitement and embarrassment 
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and agitation which arise under such circumstances are 
almost inseparable obstacles to success on the part of the 
pupil. This has been the result of my observation. And in 
the case of written examinations, it seems to me that the 
general rule should be, that the written questions should be 
prepared by the teacher. I do not believe there is any gain 
in conducting our school examinations, from the outset, on 
the idea that the teacher is a raseal. It seems to me that the 
presumption should be, that he is an honest and honorable 
man; and when the idea that the teacher will aim to secure 
a good appearance in the pupil is carried out to the extent 
that it sometimes is, I think it tends to produce that very dis- 
honesty which it is designed to prevent. I believe one of the 
best ways to make a man honest is to treat him as an honest 
man; and if teachers are treated confidingly, I think they 
will act with quite as much honesty as if every step were 


taken on the supposition that they were intending to deceive 
in the matter of examinations. 


D. B. Hagar, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. There seem to be 
three ways of conducting a school examination. ‘The first is, 
that it be conducted by the teacher; the second is, that it be 
conducted by the committee; and the third is, that it be con- 
ducted partly by the teacher, and partly by the committee; and 
this third method may be divided up, perhaps, in this way: 
mainly by the teacher, but partly by the committee ; partly 
by the teacher, but mainly by the committee ; or equally by 
the teacher and the committee. 

There are some persons who object to a teacher’s examin- 
ing his own school, on the ground that he will make it appear 
to the best advantage possible, preparing the scholars in 
advance for what they are to be examined upon, and thus 
presenting that which may appear well, but which in reality 
is not well. I admit that there may be some objections to 
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the examination being conducted entirely by the teacher ; 
but I hold that the teacher has rights of his own, and that in 
justice to himself, and in justice to his pupils, he should, to a 
certain extent at any rate, conduct his own examination. A 
teacher cannot in a given term teach everything that may be 
taught in reference to any single branch of study; he must 
select those things which he deems of the most importance. 
He must determine in what particular way he will teach, 
what parts of a particular branch he will bring out distinctly, 
and then work according to his purpose. Now, suppose that 
the teacher is determined to accomplish a certain thing in 
the teaching, we will say of arithmetic. He may prefer to 
bring out the subject of analysis thoroughly, and give but 
little attention to synthesis; or he may prefer to bring out 
synthesis, and give less attention to analysis. He may prefer, 
perhaps, to give special attention to the development and 
construction of rules, to the expression of principles in the 
form of rules. He cannot do all these things at the same 
time, and do them well. He must select some one thing, or 
a few things, and make those prominent. Now, at the end of 
his term, is it anything more than justice to him that he should 


have the opportunity of presenting his work in his own way ? 
I think all will be ready to admit that that is his right. 
Then again, as an act of justice to the scholar, the teacher 


should conduct his own examination. It is not every man 
who can ask questions. Again and again have I seen the 
best scholars broken down in an examination, not because 
they were ignorant of the subjects upon which they were 
examined, but because the examiner did not know how to 
frame his questions in such a way as to make them intelligi- 
ble. Again and again have I found myself unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of a question as put by the examiner; 
and certainly if the teacher, who is supposed to be familiar 
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with the subjects on which his pupils are examined, cannot 
understand the examiner, it is absurd to suppose that the 
scholar ean. I have again and again translated questions put 
by a committee man in an unknown tongue, in order that 
the scholar might understand them; and when thus put, the 
answers were given correctly and understandingly. Some 
men have a happy faculty of putting questions, but I think 
such men are rarely found. 

Then, again, there is something in the manner of a teacher, 
in the confidence which a scholar has in his teacher, which 
renders it much more easy for him to answer correctly and 
intelligently the questions put by his teacher than the same 
questions put by somebody else. When one who is a com- 
parative stranger puts questions to a class, the class are con- 
stantly on the look-out for a catch. They expect, generally, 
that the committee-man is trying to puzzle them, and there- 
fore suspect, oftentimes, that questions which are simple are 
difficult. Hence I say, as a matter of justice to the teacher 
and the scholar, the examination should, to a very considera- 
ble extent, be conducted by the teacher. 

The second mode is, that the examination be conducted by 
the committee. I think the committee has the right to claim the 
privilege of examining the scholars. The committee stands 
as representing the public. The interests of the public, so far 
as the schools are concerned, are placed in the hands of th 
committee, and it is not only their right, but their duty, to see 
that the teacher has done his duty. Now, it is an easy matter, 
we all know, for a skilful teacher to make a poor school appear 
like a very good one, provided no questions are asked except 
those he asks himself. It is the proper prerogative of the com- 
mittee to ascertain whether the school has been taught prop- 
erly; whether the scholars really do know what they seem to 
know. Teachers are human; and being human, I suppose there 
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are some who are disposed occasionally to make the worse ap- 
pear the better cause. It is the right of the committee to sat- 
isfy themselves that the teacher is honest. I remember some 
years ago attending the examination of a certain school, 
where the examination of each scholar was conducted by the 
teacher. Everything passed off in the most brilliant manner 
apparently ; and I said to myself, “ If this examination has 
been an honest one, this school is an extraordinary school.” 
Immediately after the close of the examination, I said toa 
young lady, a member of the school, “ Did you know what 
problems in arithmetic were coming to you to-day?” Said 
she, “I did.” Now, in a case like that, an examination con- 
ducted by the committee would have detected the swindling. 
I know that the master of a school somewhat famous for its 
brilliant examinations said to his first class one day, “ Boys, 
when I put a question to you to-morrow, I want you all to 
raise your hands, whether you know the answer or not, and 
I will be responsible for picking out somebody that does know 
it.” Now, so long as cases like these exist, — and they will 
exist until the millennium, — I say it is the right, and not only 
the right but the absolute duty of a committee to satisfy 
themselves that the teacher is honest; for what are the intel- 
lectual instructions given by a teacher worth compared with 
the vast mischief done by a dishonest teacher, teaching his 
scholars directly to lie? I hold that it detracts nothing from 
the teacher’s dignity or his rights for the committee-man to 
conduct, to a certain extent, the examination of his scholars. 
The dishonest teacher may object; the man who deals in 
shows and humbugs may object; but the honest man, the 
honest woman, is glad to have the committee know that he 
or she teaches honestly. 

I will answer the question, therefore, in a single word or 
two. My views in regard to the proper parties to conduct an 
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examination are these. First of all the teacher should com- 
mence the examination, show what he has tried to do, and, so 
far as he can, what he actually has done; show the principles 
upon which he has tried to teach, and the principles upon 
which he has conducted the discipline of the school. Then 
let the committee take the school in hand, and ascertain, if 
need be, what the teacher has failed to do, and whether what 
he has pretended to do has or has not been done. 

Rev. Mr. Morley, of Andover, Mass. There is a fourth 
method of examination adopted in many of our schools, and 
which, I think, is gaining favor; and that is to let the pupil 
examine himself. That is to say, a particular section of the 
studies being assigned of considerable length, the pupil is 
required to state all he knows about it. This method, of 
course, implies the use of the other instrumentalities that 
have been spoken of. It requires the agency of the teacher 
and the committee. 

I have been in schools where the scholars answered only 
leading questions in their studies. Ido not know whether 
there is anybody here who has had any experience with 
Rowell C. Smith’s series of books. I had a regular fight for 
years in Connecticut against those books; and with very few 
exceptions, I believe they are not now used at all in the 
schools. His books were constructed on the idea of leading 
questions, and all the pupils had to do was to say “ No” or 
“Yes,” as a general thing. I remember being requested on 
one occasion to examine a class in geography. I took up the 
book, and began at the head. “ Well, my little fellow, what 
are the general divisions of the earth?” Of course you will 
all say, “ Land and water.” He was perfectly mum, and could 
not answer. “Well” (to the next), “ what is the largest divis- 
ion of land?” Hecould not make any reply. So Iwent round 
the class asking questions in the elements of geography, and 
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I did not get one single answer. They had been taught to 
answer from the leading questions of Smith’s book, and not 
one replied. I just threw down the book. The teacher took 
it up and asked leading questions, and those leading ques- 
tions were answered. What, I ask, did that school know of 
geography ? 

Another way is for the scholars to answer from mere mem- 
ory; but when the memory fails, there is nothing to fall back 
upon as a general principle. Another way is for the scholars 
to answer interrogatively. The pupil, instead of answering 
distinctly, and saying, “It is so,” just answers in the form of 
an interrogation, keeping his eye on the teacher to note his 
assent to it. There is no independence of thought in such a 
method as that, and the scholar ought never to be allowed to 
resort to such a process. He ought to learn to answer from 
his own independent thought and knowledge. 

I was recently present at the examination of a female sem- 
inary, whose teacher stood very high. As I went in, the last 
pupil in a class of nine was being examined in Butler’s Anal- 
ogy. As they got through, a gentleman who was a college 
graduate made this remark, “ My class did not sustain so 
good an examination when we graduated as those young 
ladies.” Well, I repeated that remark to the teacher for her 
encouragement; and she replied, “ There were only two or 
three young ladies in that class who knew anything about 
Butler’s Analogy.” Now, you can infer from that fact, that 
where a teacher examines a school, the committee having no 
hand in it, he can put the hardest questions to the best schol- 
ars, and the easiest ones to the poorest scholars, so that they 
may appear to know all about their studies, when in fact they 
know nothing about them. 

I would not, as a teacher, I do not, favor a scholar in the 
least. I think entire honesty requires that I shall not, and 
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that the scholar should be made to understand it. I was 
much pleased with the remarks the gentleman on my left 
[Mr. Hagar] made on this subject. Ido not wish to have 
scholars taught to deceive in this respect ; and they are taught 
to do so when you favor them, and give them easy questions 
to answer, because they are poor scholars, and they know it. 

The method adopted at Phillips Academy, in Andover, is 
this. The teacher takes the lead, and asks the questions; at 
the same time, the Trustees assign the place —say in Greek 
or Latin —that the scholar shall be examined upon. They 
ask additional questions, if they please; and in that way a 
very fair understanding is obtained in regard to what the 
scholars know of the particular subject. 

“There is no doubt, then, that teachers may be dishonest ; 
that, however honest they may be, the examination should 
not be left entirely to them, but that the committee or trus- 
tees should take part in it. I think our committees are not 
thorough enough. I think there is too much disposition to 
be easy, and put in teachers not competent. Committees are 
not very well paid, sometimes not paid at all, for their ser- 
vices; but they ought to be just as honest as if they were, 
and not slur over examinations, and in consequence let our 


schools go down, and in a measure become nuisances. They 
ought to make thorough work in the examinations. Almost 


as much, I do not know but even more, depends upon the 
thoroughness of the committees as upon the teachers them- 
selves. 

Prof. Harkness, of Providence, R. I. We are all agreed, I 
believe, that teaching is a profession. It is certainly time 
that all teachers should be agreed upon that subject. More- 
over, we are all agreed that it is a most important and ardu- 
ous profession; one which furnishes scope for the highest 
mental faculties ; one which requires the choicest attainments, 
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both intellectual and moral. The teacher is employed to dis- 
charge high professional duties; intrusted with many of the 
most sacred and vital interests of society. Now in the dis- 
charge of this duty the teacher must be left independent, free 
from all unnecessary rules ; just as free in the exercise of his 
duty as a judge upon the supreme bench. The true teacher 
cannot work in harness like a beast of burthen. The moment 
you attempt to interfere with his freedom, with the outgrowth 
of his natural power, you not only degrade him, but you 
deprive him of all that power which can be of any service to 
you in the school, and thus peril the most vital interests of 
your school. The teacher, instead of being a live man, per- 
forming his own work in his own way, becomes a cold and 
lifeless machine; and the school, which should be a scene of 
life, animation, and enthusiasm, where all the best faculties 
alike of teacher and scholar are in full, joyous play, becomes 
ascene of inaction; a place very often enervating, stupefying, 
stultifying, instead of developing, expanding, and enriching. 

It seems to me, then, that it is the right of the teacher, his 
professional right, to examine his class, and show what has 
been done. That is the object of the examination, not to 
show what has not been done. Any man can go into a school 
and show what has not been done. The teacher has been 
employed for a definite work, and for the proper performance 
of this work he is responsible. The teacher, then, alone, has 
the requisite qualifications for this particular work. Observe 
what it requires. First, a knowledge of the subject-matter, 
whether it be arithmetic, geology, or whatever it may be. 
Perhaps most committees have not the requisite knowledge 
upon the subjects in regard to which the scholars are exam- 
ined. What teacher does not recall in his experience many 
instances in which he was placed in the unpleasant dilemma 
of being obliged either to correct the mistakes of the com- 
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mittee, or allow his class to stand in the public estimation as 
having been wrong, when they were entirely right? In the 
second place, it requires a knowledge of the methods of 
instruction, of calling out knowledge, developing power. The 
teacher alone has that knowledge. It requires also, as has 
been said, in the third place, a knowledge of the special work 
of that term, the aim which that teacher had in view. And 
what teacher does not map out his work, and assign one 
department to one class, and another to another? It seems 
to me, therefore, that it is the right of the teacher, and that 
the teacher alone is qualified to examine his pupils. At the 
same time, the committee have a duty to perform. They 
must detect all shams. And I would say, that the fault of a 
committee is not so much in allowing these, as in permitting 
any teacher to retain his position who is guilty of shamming. 
If any teacher would, under any circumstances, palm off upon 
the committee what is not genuine, he should not be trusted 
one hour with a school. 

The subject was then laid on the table. 

Mr. Stevens, on behalf of the teachers and citizens of Port- 
land, announced objects of interest which the members of the 
Institute were invited to visit. 

At ten o’clock, Dr. Dio Lewis gave a short and interest- 
ing address on Physical Culture, illustrating his system by 
practical examples. 

After a recess of five minutes, Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, 
offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we recognize with gratitude the eminent 
services which Warren Colburn rendered to the cause of edu- 
cation in this country in the production of his “ First Les- 
sons,” and that we commend this little work to the continued 
confidence and patronage of the public. 


I have two reasons, said Mr. Smith, for submitting this res- 
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olution to the Institute. In the first place, I think it cannot 
be questioned that it is due to the memory of Warren Col- 
burn, the first man who lectured to this Institute on the sub- 
ject of arithmetic, and of whose fame we may without vanity 
be proud. Itswould not be improper, indeed, for this Insti- 
tute to claim the fame of Warren Colburn as part of its own 
honored fame. It is within my recollection when the war 
between the conservatives and radicals of that period still 
raged, and when this little volume was ridiculed and spurned 
with contempt by many members of the old school. The 
change is due in an eminent degree to the personal character 
of Mr. Colburn, united as that character was with the most 
eminent mathematical talent and attainments. But I will not 
detain you a moment longer with any remarks upon the 
merits of Warren Colburn. 

There is another reason why I submit this resolution. The 
income derived from the sale of this work is all, or nearly all, 
the means of support which his surviving widow has; and 
although I do not know her even by sight, I have a strong 
feeling that it is proper we should let her know that we 
remember with gratitude her husband; and that we as edu- 
cators, who have derived so much benefit from his life and 
labors, are ready to say a word of approbation for that work, 
which is her main, if not her exclusive, means of support. 

Without detaining you further, I hope that this resolution 
will receive the unanimous approbation of the Institute, and 
that we may show that while we garnish the sepulchres of 
the prophets, and build the tombs of the righteous, we are 
willing by our acts and by our resolutions to deal justly and 
generously with their surviving and dependent friends. 

W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass. I challenge any man 
to exceed me in admiration for Warren Colburn. His 
services are recognized by me in my heart, and have been 
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during my whole life as a teacher. But, sir, I believe it to 
be an unwise policy for this Institute to pass resolutions of 
that kind, in behalf of any book, for any man, however emi- 
nent he may be, either dead or alive ; and I move you, sir, to 
lay the resolutions on the table. 

The motion was carried by an almost unanimous vote. 

At eleven o’clock, Prof. Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
delivered an interesting lecture on the Relations of Natural 
History to Education. 

The last hour of the session was devoted to addresses by 
representatives from different States. 

Short-addresses were made by the following gentlemen: 

Hon. Mr. White, of Massachusetts; Mr. Eberhart, of Illi- 
nois; Nathan Hedges, of New Jersey; Rev. Mr. Newcombe, 
South Carolina; Rev. Mr. Colton, Connecticut; Mr. Barrows, 
Iowa; Mr. Perkins, of New York; Mr. Burbank, of New 
Hampshire; and Mr. Stevens and Hon. E. P. Weston, of 
Maine. 

A letter was read from Henry E. Sawyer, of New Hamp- 
shire, who is now engaged in the service of the Christian 
Commission. 

Letters were received from Rey. Mr. Northrop, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. Mr. Camp, of Connecticut; and Hiram Orcutt, 
Esq., of Vermont. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 


The President then called for reports from the several 
the speakers were limited to five minutes. 

Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
States represented. On motiom of Mr. Webster, of 
responded for Massachusetts. There has been little change, 
he said, since I had the pleasure of speaking on this subject 
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ayearago. The returns made to the Legislature last winter 
show that we had at that time two hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand children of what we call the school age, that is 
between five and fifteen. We had between four and five 
thousand common schools. We had between seven and 
eight thousand teachers engaged in them, of whom a lit- 
tle more than eleven hundred belonged to the male persua- 
sion, the others to the female. I will say, that in consequenc2 


of the prevailing opinion in Massachusetts in respect to the 
value of the services of the two sexes in the common schools, 
and in consequence of the heavy drafts made upon us for 
young men in the great national school, the ratio is rapidly 


changing ; female teachers are increasing in number, and 
males are decreasing. 

Our schools were taught on an average of a little more than 
eight months during the year. We raised that year, by what 
may be called voluntary taxation, six dollars and four cents 
for each child in the State between the ages of five and 
fifteen. We raised by taxation, and the interest on a small 
amount of funds which some of the towns hold, one million five 
hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars, which was expended 
upon our public schools, besides the amount spent upon our 
school-houses. 

I am sorry to say, sir, that the average wages paid to both 
male and female teachers diminished a little during that year, 
for it was the year after the war broke out, and before we 
had got fairly settled to the work; but I am happy to state 
that towns which then threw off a portion of their taxation 
have since taxed themselves higher than ever before for the 
support of their schools. 

You know very well, sir, that our system of public schools 
culminates in the high school. We have one hundred and 
twenty-eight towns which are required by our statutes to 
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maintain high schools of two grades; they are substan- 
tially, however, of one grade. We reported, last year, one 
hundred and six towns that maintain high schools, in which 
the Latin and Greek languages are taught, together with the 
other branches common to other schools. We have, there- 
fore, some delinquent towns, but the number is gradually 
diminishing. 

Mr. Eberhart, of Illinois, responded for that State. After 
describing the physical characteristics of Illinois, he said, 
In the matter of education, we have tried to imitate you; to 
take from you all the good we could, and appropriate it. We 
have a State Superintendent and County Superintendent ; 
we have Township Trustees and District School Directors. 
We have County Institutes in nearly all the counties, and we 
have a State Teachers’ Association, attended annually by 
from four to eight hundred teachers. Our present system of 
instruction was planned by the State Teachers’ Association, 
and adopted by the Legislature. We also have a State Nor- 
mal School, which numbers, 1 think, some four or five hundred 
students. The buildings and grounds cost over two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the annual appropriation for the school 
is about fifteen thousand dollars, 1 believe. We have not 
done much yet: not near as much as we intend to. In fifteen 
or twenty years you may hear from the West. 

I will add, before I take my seat, that Illinois is one of the 
loyal States of the Union. (Applause.) We never yet have 
had a draft there, and I don’t think we ever shall. Before 
this last call for troops was rhade, Illinois stood thirty-six 
thousand ahead of all calls. She has supplied the country 
with several very good men. I presume you have heard of 
“Uncle Abe.” (Loud applause.) We claim General Sher- 
man, too; and away up in the northern part of our State is 
a place called Galena, which is a point from which some other 
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interesting things have come for the rebel States. I will only 
say that lead ore is found there, and that General Grant came 
from there. (Applause.) 

Mr. Burbank, of New Hampshire, responded for the “ Gran- 
ite State.” He said, The cause of education has been pro- 
gressing in New Hampshire the past year, notwithstanding 
the people have been more or less absorbed in the war which 
is now devastating our country, and thousands of her noble 
sons have gone forth to the battle-field, to support the flag of 
their country, — many of them never to return. The educa- 
tional institutions of the State are now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. There have been a goodly number of pupils in all the 
seminaries and high schools of the State during the past 
year, and in many cities and towns noble buildings have been 
erected, and money freely voted to pay reasonable wages to 
the teachers In no single case, to my recollection, have the 
wages of teachers been reduced. The people have felt dis- 
posed to pay their teachers liberally, though not so liberally 
as they are paid in other States, and therefore many of our 
best teachers have gone to other places New Hampshire 
has her representative teachers in many of the other New 
England States, and in many of the Western States. 

Notwithstanding we have no Normal School in the State, 
still, teachers are perfected there in the art of teaching, by 
their own efforts; so much so, that many of them are sought 
for in other places. Many men who have been educated in 
that State have gone forth into other States, and occupied, 
and many are now occupying, positions of great importance ; 
and I am fully satisfied that the schools in many of the cities 
and towns in that State will compare favorably with the best 
schools that can be found in other parts of our country. 

Mr. Barrows, of Des Moines, Iowa. I am most happy in 
bringing to New England the greetings of hundreds of teach- 
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ers in Iowa who were educated here. WhenI returned here, 
and crossed the arm of the sea that encircles the fair city of 
Portland, and took a long breath of the sea-air, for the first 
time in twelve years, and met the faces of those who seemed 
to me like old acquaintances, I will leave you to imagine my 
emotions. The teachers of lowa—the best of them — send 
their kind remembrances, and often have they inquired, 
through me, of the land where their fathers died, —“ the 
land of the Pilgrim’s pride.” 

After giving a description of the prairies of the West, which 
he said were not flat, as generally supposed, but undulating, 
— Boston Common, minus the trees, representing them in 
miniature, — and of the methods of cultivation, Mr. Barrows 
concluded as follows: It seems to me that the motto of this 
State, —“ Dirigo,” —in some things, might be applied to one 
of the Western States. There is a large portion of Iowa that 
would seem to “lead” the way southward. If we reckon the 
population of Iowa at seven hundred thousand, and look at 
the list given by the War Department of the quotas furnished 
by the several States, we find that Iowa stands near the top. 

Mr. Eberhart. Next to Illinois. 

Mr. Barrows. The gentleman from Illinois remarks that 
Iowa is next to Illinois. Sir, we are very glad to be next to 
Illinois. We understand the advantages of that, and have 
for years. 

Nathan Hedges, of Newark, N. J. The cause of education 


in New Jersey is going steadily forward. We havea thorough 
and almost perfect system of public education, and every year 
witnesses a healthful advance. Our common schools are all 
of them improving. This much is all I need to say about the 
State of New Jersey. 


The closing hour of our meeting has to me, heretofore, 
always been an occasion of joy. I have looked forward with 
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pleasure to the time when, with mutual kindness and mutual 
congratulation, we should bid each other good-by, strength- 
ened and encouraged for the duties of another year of pro- 
fessional life. But I acknowledge that I feel differently now. 
We see all the blesings that we enjoy, — this broad land, with 
the best soil the sun ever shone upon, with the fullest enjoy- 
ment of all the desirable degrees of the temperate zone, with 
its churches and school-houses, and the best government that 
man was ever blest with, — we see all these trembling in the 
balance. We may lose them all. When we look to the tented 
field, the wreath of victory seems almost within our grasp. 
When we look upon the people, our hearts are saddened. A 
large minority (there is no need of disguising it) are not 
patriotic ; and whether that balance shall rise or fall depends 
only upon that Good Being above who planted these churches 
and school-houses, and gave us this government; and our 
only hope is that He who scattered the seed will not see it 
destroyed. 

Rev. Mr. Newcomb, of Hilton Head, was called upon to 
speak for South Carolina, and in response said, — 

Mr. President, we live in strange times, and God is moving 
in a mysterious way over our land. I stand here as the 
representative of a humble class of people in South Carolina, 
who have heretofore been shut out from all the privileges 
that pertain to the comfort and happiness of man. I am 
acting at present as superintendent of all the schools con- 
nected with the Freedmen in those portions of South Caro- 
lina and Florida under the control of the Union troops. 
And let me say at the outset, that this portion of the colored 
people is the lowest type of the African race in America. 
This is accounted for by the fact that, when the rebels left 
the place, they took all the house-servants (those who had 
mingled with the whites) with them, leaving none but field 
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hands, — those who had worked in the cotton fields and on 
the rice plantations. 

Now, I wish to mention a few facts, which are, indeed, a 
wonder and astonishment when we seriously and earnestly 
consider them. When our troops went there, these people 
talked a kind of gibberish ; many of them could be under- 
stood with difficulty; and occasionally you meet with one 
now who is difficult to understand in common conversation, 
especially if he gets a little warm and talks rapidly. But 
there is amarked change. And what has caused this change ? 
It is the work of the philanthropist, of the Christian, operat- 
ing through the various associations that have been formed 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
to send forth Yankee school-masters and school-mistresses, 
who have exercised all the privileges and advantages that 
occasion has presented in this new field of labor. And let 
me say here, that they work with zeal, and exercise such an 
influence upon these people, that the time will come, should 
nothing interrupt their work, when this nation will blush to 
think she ever had a prejudice against that people; when she 
will feel the shame that now rests upon her for treating a 
people as they have been treated ever since the formation of 
our government. (Applause.) 

There have been established in that department many 
schools, and nearly one hundred teachers are now employed 
there. In the town of Beaufort, which is the headquarters 
of the educational and missionary departments, I had the 
census taken, and I found a colored population of two thousand, 
and two hundred whites. When I speak of the schools, I 
want you to understand that the scholars are all of African 
origin; there are no whites. We have three grades; the 
primary, intermediate, and another which we term the High 
School. The schools are graded the same as they are here at 
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the North, by qualifications, not by ages. In taking the pop- 
ulation of the town, I divided it into three classes; children, 
male and female, under five years of age, those between five 
and twenty, and all adults above; and, in that town, I found 
there were four hundred and sixty children between five and 
twenty, of whom during the month of June four hundred and 
eighty-eight were in school. These schools have been visited 
by persons from various parts of the country. One gentle- 
man, who has lived in the Western country, visited what we 
call the High School, and when he came out he asked me if 
the other schools were similar to that. I said, “ Similar, with 
the exception of the grades.” Said he, “I am perfectly aston- 
ished. I have been in the schools of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and I found nothing there that will equal it.” I said, 
“ You mean, I suppose, colored schools ?” —“ No,” said he, “I 
do n’t; I mean the white schools in those two States.” And 
those white children are composed of that class called the 
“middling whites,”— the class that is doing the fighting for 
the rebels. 

I will say that the scholars in those schools have exceeded 
my expectations. The lads and misses read and spell readily, 
and they learn rapidly. They can write elegantly. I could 
show you the writing-book of a young lad twelve years old 
— his first book — with not a blot upon any one of its pages, 
and the writing admirably done. He had learned, however, 
first to write upon a slate. I have endeavored, in my labors 
among them, to carry out the New England system of 
instruction, and a record is kept of everything there just as 
it is here. The plantation schools, also, are in a very satis- 
factory condition, and are doing a good work; and I must 
say, that the teachers who are engaged in those schools are 
performing a work which will be for their credit and for 
their honor through all coming time. They not only spend 
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time in the school-room, but, when school hours are over, they 


go round visiting families, giving instruction in all things 
that pertain to a good household and the elevation of adults, 
as well as to the intellectual improvement of the children. 
As one fact, to show the great change that is going on in the 
households of these people, I will mention that in the island 
of St. Helena and Ladies’ Island, during the year 1863, fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of West India goods, wooden, 
earthen, and iron ware, was sold to the negroes for their 
household comfort and convenience. On Port Royal Island, 
five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of the same articles 
have been sold to the negroes;—for you must remember 
there are no refugee families there; they are all negro 
families, except a few in Beaufort, who came from Florida. 

These facts speak for themselves, and they show to us that 
a great change is going on among these people; and if they 
can be left free to labor, and yankee school-masters and 
school-mistresses are permitted to continue among them to do 
this work, a great change will be wrought, such as will 
astonish the nation and the world. And I wish to say that 
this people have minds, and they are ready and willing to 
use them and cultivate them whenever the privilege and 
opportunity are given them. We must remember that mind 
is mind, let it be under a black skin or a white one. I believe 
enough has been already done to show the capacity for intel- 
lectual improvement in these people; and my firm conviction 
is, that time will show that they will make good citizens, as 
those who have been clothed in Uncle Sam’s uniform have 
made good soldiers. God bless them, and give us the heart 
to labor to raise them to that position which they should 
occupy! (Applause.) 

Mr. Perkins, of New York, responded for the Empire 
State. He said, I feel unable to speak in fitting terms 
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for the great State of New York. We of the Empire 
State are proud of our greatness, our position, our commer- 
cial prosperity, and our educational institutions; but we are 
greatly indebted and deeply grateful to New England for 
the origin and the growth of public free schools. New York, 
true to her motto,—‘“ Excelsior,” — has adopted the thoughts 
of New England’s gifted men and the noble Mann, and they 
have been like good seed in good soil. Year by year she has 
been perfecting her educational system, her free public 
schools, and she has been gathering into those schools the 
children of the laboring classes, the children of those ignorant 
masses who have been sent from the old world to our shores, 
and teaching them the duties of citizens of a great republic. 
A great work has devolved upon the State, especially upon 
her great cities, —to teach to their heterogeneous population 
the true meaning of democracy,—the difference between 
liberty and license,—and enable them to discharge their 
duties to themselves, to the country, and to humanity. 

I will not, at this late hour, enter into any statistics in rela- 
tion to the schools of New York. We are proud of them. 
For myself, personally, I may say, that with pleasure, year 
after year, have I come to the American Institute, sat at the 
feet of our educational sages, and listened to the words of 
those who could speak wisely and well; but never have I had 
a pleasanter experience than the present one, when I have 
returned to the State of my nativity. I shall go home 
strengthened and cheered, to engage with greater earnestness 
in the work of our noble profession. (Applause.) 

Mr. Colton, of Middletown, Conn., was called upon to speak 
for that State, and responded as follows: I can hardly rep- 
resent the State of Connecticut, with regard to her schools, 
because for the last seven years I have been pursuing the sub- 
ject of education so privately, that I hardly know the progress 
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that our State has made; but, if I were to say anything to 
such a respectable body of fellow-teachers as this, I should 
like to say that in Connecticut, slow as we are, we are think- 
ing more about the development and improvement of all the 
faculties of the mind than we are about the external arrange- 
ments of comfort and of ease. I made up my mind, seven 
years ago, when, baptized by the spirit of Arnold, I resolved 
to become an educator, that the great work for us to do was 
to solve the problem of a complete education. We are to 
take the child, make ourselves familiar with his capabilities, 
and settle this question: What ought this child to become ? 
We are to isolate that child from his fellows, and not treat 
him so much as a particle of an aggregate mass of matter, 
but as an individual, living thing; and, until we have done 
that in reference to every scholar, we only deal in the gen- 
eral, and not in the particular. I appeal to every one here, 
whether our grandest relationship does not centre on the 
individual. I abhor, and cast out as a nuisance, the doctrine 
that the individual was made for society. I reverse the prop- 
osition. I say that all that matter and mind are good for is 
to develop the individual, and prepare him for his own per- 
sonal development, and for his responsibility to that Creator 
into whose presence he is to be summoned. Consequently, it 
seems to me we should strive to develop the child as a being, 
and ask what that being can be made the best and the most 
of. 

My friends, another point. I came into this work as a 
Christian minister. God forbid I should ever feel it less 
sacred than that of a minister of righteousness! I feel that 
it is even more sacred. I feel that until we shall enter this 
work with the same spirit of conscientious devotion to duty 
with which the true minister enters upon his work, we shall 
fail to feel the power and glory and beauty of the profession. 
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Everything great, everything sacred, takes hold of the soul; 
and until we rise above all questions of profit, until it is 
enough for us that we are teachers, whether we become rich 
or not, and glory enough that we evolve minds, and build up 
great mental structures as temples to the Deity, — until we 
reach that point in our estimate of the grandeur of the pro- 
fession, we are not fit to enter it. We must feel that this is 
a great work, and that we are utterly unworthy of it, as we 
do when we preach the gospel of God. 

The President. We have had representatives present from 
twelve different States. Several, however, have been obliged 
to leave. The only one remaining upon whom I shall call at 
this time is Mr. Stevens, of Maine, who has contributed so 
much to the interest of our meeting on this occasion. 

Mr. Stevens, of Portland. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen of the Institute: We have been very happy to 
see you here, and our only regret is that we have not been 
able to do more for you. We wish that you might stay with 
us longer, and learn more of our school system and of our 
schools. The impression has sometimes gone abroad, that 


although Maine claimed to lead in some things, yet, being so 

far off and out of the way, she did not lead in educational 

matters. If she does not lead; we claim that we have as good 

schools in Maine as there are anywhere else. We claim that. 
the schools of Bangor, of Augusta, of Portland, and other 

cities of the State, will compare favorably with the schools of 

other States. 


I have collected a few statistics in regard to the schools of 
our State; but I will not detain you with them. I cannot 
forbear, however, from referring to the position of Maine in 
reference to the great struggle in which our country is engaged, 
in comparison with other States to which allusion has been 
made here. The efforts that have been made throughout the 
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loyal North have been so commendable, so much has been 
done by all the States, that it seems almost invidious to insti- 
tute a comparison. But Maine has sent more than thirty 
thousand of her best sons and daughters to the battle-field ; 
the sons to fight, the daughters to care for the wounded. 
Many of our institutions of learning have been more than 
decimated by the calls upon their ranks. General Chamber- 
lain, who is to-day but just recovering from a sickness which 
came near being fatal, caused by a wound received in battle, 
is a most excellent teacher, and, I believe, a member of this 
Institute. And General Chamberlain is not alone. The 
teacher of the Phillips High School carries an armless sleeve 
in consequence of a wound received while nobly leading his 
company to battle. 

I can only say, further, that when again the Institute shall 
come to Maine, whether to Portland, or to some other of our 
cities, we hope to be able to show you, as I believe we have on 
this occasion, the evidences of progress, and that our teachers 
are increasing in number and becoming more and more fully 
developed into all that charity, that love, that benevolence, that 
true nobility, that Christ-like patience, which constitute the 
true teacher. (Applause.) 

Hon. Joseph White, of Massachusetts. Ihave rejoiced and 
felt proud as our friends from Illinois and Iowa have spoken 
of their zeal and their enthusiasm in the matter of volunteer- 
ing, and thus avoiding the draft. They may justly be proud 
that they have not submitted to a draft. But, Mr. President, 
they have made a draft. Twelve years ago, fifteen years ago, 
twenty-five years ago, they began it, and continued remorse- 
lessly. They have dragged from us the young men of New 
England, so that we have now thirty thousand more young 
women than young men in these New England States; and 
all I have to say is, send back those young men, and we will 
submit to no draft. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Barrows, of Iowa. We want those young ladies sent 
West. (Laughter.) . 

Mr. White. Send handsome representatives here from the 
West for them, and they shall have them. (Renewed laugh- 
ter.) 

J. D. Philbrick, of Boston. It is well known to some of the 
members present that several efforts have been made to secure 
the establishment of a Bureau of Education in connection 
with the Department of the Interior, at Washington, for the 
purpose of procuring educational information and statistics, 
and diffusing them throughout the country. Owing to vari- 
ous obstacles, this measure has been heretofore unsuccessful ; 
but it is believed that the causes that have operated to defeat 
the measure have now, to a great extent, ceased to exist, and 
that, if efforts are made at the present time, they will be suc- 
cessful. I propose, therefore, that this body appoint a com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Hon. Joseph White, of Massa- 
chusetts, Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, and E. P. Weston, of 
Maine, to memorialize Congress on the subject. The motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Colton, of Connecticut, offered the following : 


COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we hereby tender our sincere thanks to the 
following associations and individuals, who have variously 
contributed to our comfort and interest during the present 
meeting, viz. : 

1. To the following railroad and steamboat companies, for 
reducing their fare in our favor: 

Boston and Lowell; Boston and Maine; Eastern; Port- 
land, Saco and Portsmouth; Essex; Nashua and Lowell; 
Worcester and Nashua; Wilton; Stony Brook; Lowell and 
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Lawrence; Portsmouth and Concord; Salem and Lowell; 
Concord, Manchester and Lawrence; Manchester and North 
Ware; Newburyport; Springfield, Hartford and New Haven; 
Norwich and Worcester; Fairhaven; Hartford, Providence 
and Fishkill; and Maine Central; Grand Trunk; Kennebec 
and Portland; York and Cumberland; Androscoggin; and 
Boston and New Bedford;. Taunton Branch; and to the 
Boston and Portland Steamboat Company. 

2. To his Honor, Jacob McLellan, the Mayor of Portland, 
for the generous welcome, which opened the gates of this 
beautiful city to our feet, and the doors of this commodious 
and magnificent hall to our session. 

3. ‘To the Trustees of the Society of Natural History, and 
the managers of the Munjoy’s Hill Observatory and the New 
High School building, for inviting our inspection of these 
noble temples devoted to science and art, which we congrat- 
ulate the citizens of Portland for a good beginning in the 
cause of higher education. 

4. To Messrs. Stevens, Taylor, and Wentworth, the special 
committee of arrangements, to whose efforts, fulfilled and 
unfulfilled, for our entertainment, we are eminently indebted. 

5. To such families as have tendered their private hospi- 
talities, especially to the ladies, whose presence and intelli- 
gent enthusiasm, and conscientious devotion to the cause of 
education, contribute a silent but important share to the 
success of the Institute. 

6. To J. N. Bartlett, Esq., and J. W. Allen, Esq., of Con- 
‘necticut ; to Hon. E. P. Weston, of Maine; and to Hon. J. D. 
Philbrick, Rev. E. B. Webb, and Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of 
Massachusetts, for the interesting lectures which they sever- 
ally delivered, copies of which we hereby respectfully solicit 
for publication. 


Resolved, That we close these pleasant meetings and leave 
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these kind hospitalities with regret, but with the hope that 
this border State of the North may advance with increased 
wisdom and energy in that upward path of improvement, vis- 
ible in every department of her civil and social life, and with 
the firm belief and prayer, that, long ere we shall meet again 
within her bounds, this civil war may be ended — in the way 
we believe it has been generally conducted by us, and in the 
only way in which it can be ended — in a peace based on the 
high interests of humanity and justice. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Weston, in behalf of the citizens of Portland, recipro- 
cated the good feeling and friendly sentiments of the reso- 
lutions, and expressed the hope, that, when the other States 
had had their turn, Maine might have the honor of welcoming 
the Institute once more within her borders. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: , 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the members of this 
Institute be tendered to Charles Northend, Esq., the retiring 
President, and to Samuel W. Mason, Esq., who has served the 
Institute for two years as Recording Secretary, for their 
unwearied and successful efforts to promote the highest 
usefulness of the Association. 


After remarks by Hon. E. P. Weston, referring to the pros- 
perous session of the Institute, its influence for good on all 
in attendance, especially upon the people of Maine, inviting 
the Institute again to visit the Pine Tree State, on motion of 
Nathan Hedges, of New Jersey, the Institute adjourned sine 
die, after singing the doxology. 
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LECTURE lI. 





EXTREMES IN EDUCATION. 


BY EDWARD P. WESTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MAINE, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE: 


In the discharge of my duties as a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in examining schools, in con- 
sulting with teachers and school officers, and other- 
wise noting the views and methods of Education 
which obtain currency in the community, my atten- 
tion is constantly called to the tendency to extremes 
of opinion and practice in educational affairs. 

It is no marvel, to be sure, that in this department 
of labor and thought, as in all others, men should 
fall into this error. ‘The tendency to extremes has 
been common to all subjects and all times. One of 
England’s famous poets, with painful truthfulness to 
his own experience, sung to his brother man : 


“Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


So in every department of life, — not in the area of 
surging passions alone, but in every field of opin- 
ion and action as well, men are found swinging from 
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2 EXTREMES IN EDUCATION. 

one extreme to the other of life’s manifold arcs of 
vibration. I know that some men seem to rejoice in 
this eternal oscillation; pleased, like children, to 
swing all day, no matter how far and high, appar- 
ently for the mere pleasure of the sensation. Others, 
more seriously, claim that this perpetual vibration is 
a kind of moral necessity for keeping the great clock- 
work of life in motion. Let us rather, taking the 
needle for our guide, —— whose vibrations, when dis- 
turbed, are always growing beautifully less, — en- 
deavor to find the middle of the arc, and thus the 
pole-point of central truth. 

This tendency to extremes in educational affairs 
may be noticed first in the matter of government. 
Educators, in the family and in the school alike, have 
differed very widely in regard to the kind of govern- 
ment most suitable to be exercised, and the means of 
enforcing it. We have the strict disciplinarians and 
the free-and-easy. For the straitest sect of the for- 
mer class, we must look back to an earlier generation. 
Children, in those days, were often held, not merely 
to obey the requirements of parents and teachers, 
but to do it with an exactness and rigidity of com- 
pliance, and with a severity of treatment for any 
failure, which rendered obedience but a hard and 
slavish duty. The parent or teacher became too often 
a mere tyrant in his little empire of trembling sub- 
jects. Without reason or reasonableness, he stood 
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over them in the exercise of a cold and heartless dom- 
ination, with apparently no higher motive than to 
maintain an austere mastery. 

The means of enforcing this style of obedience 
corresponded with the spirit of the requirement. 
The rod, in some style of preparation, green from 
the nearest birch, or well-seasoned, — green-hide or 
horse-whip, ferule or shillalah,—was at once the 
emblem of authority, and its most potent vindicator. 
At home it hung over every mantle, and at school 
graced every teacher’s desk; and rarely did a day 
go by without giving to the father or teacher some 
occasion to show the strength of his good right arm. 
There were, moreover, certain barbarisms of this old- 
school régime, — such as standing on one leg, extend 
ing an arm, wearing a fool’s cap on the head, or a 
gag in the mouth, or a split stick or quill upon the | 
nose, — which need only be named to remind us of 
the austerities of those times which tried the poor 
children’s souls. 

From this extreme, there is no wonder that opin- 
ion and practice vibrated to the opposite. Men came 


to believe that children were restrained too closely 


and punished too severely, and by methods too harsh 
for reasonable and susceptible minds. Hence the 
swing across the middle line of truth to the opposite 
error. So that now we are oftener pained with the 
laxity and false tenderness of parents than with their 
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undue severity. The same error very naturally finds 
its way into the school-room. The sentiment of the 
household soon demands admission, and finds place 
in the teacher’s domain. The child who is uncon- 
trolled at home claims the same exemption at school. 
If he is bribed or coaxed by his mother, why should 
he yield to the wishes of his teacher without a sim- 
ilar consideration? If allowed his own way when 
properly subject to the authority of parents, what 
propriety, he argues, in regarding the will of the 
teacher, whose authority is surely no greater? ‘Thus 
the prime principle of obedience is broken down at 
home and at school together, and parents and teach- 
ers alike become subject to the usurped authority of 
the child. This comes, in great measure, from the > 
assumption that children, as reasonable beings, crea- 
tures of sensibility and conscience, should be reached, 
in matters of discipline, only through these higher 
elements of their nature; forgetting that children 
have corporeal natures also, to be restrained and con- 
trolled, sometimes by means appropriate to that 
department of their being. If moral considerations 
fail, such parents appeal to certain lower appetites 
and selfish motives. The child is allured to obedi- 
ence by promises of “something good.” His mind 
is filled with visions of coming cakes and candies, or 
picture-books, or hand-sleds! What cheerful obedi- 
ence is thus secured, —so long as the stock in trade 
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lasts! With what alacrity the dear child hastens to 
obey his mother’s requests, or to learn his lessons at 
school! ‘Charlie, dear,” says a tender mother to 
her petted boy, who comes sulkily to the table, “ will 
you have a piece of bread and butter ?”—* No,” re- 
plies Charlie; “I want a piece of pie.” — “ Charlie, 
dear, had n’t you better have your bread and butter 
first ?” — “No, I won’t; give me my pie now,” is his 
imperious demand; and he gets what he clamors for. 
Charlie has conquered his mother ; indeed, has made 
a long succession of such conquests, until he finds 
them very easy. Such a mother is to be both pitied 
and blamed ; and the father more, who gently acqui- 
esces in mother’s management and Charlie’s ruin ; 
while the poor abused and patient teacher submits, 
as best she can, to his corresponding conduct at school. 
Whatever her theory may be, her practice must con- 
form to that which has been inaugurated at home. 
The coaxing policy, commenced by the parent, must 
be pursued by the teacher, or there is trouble in the 
camp forthwith. 

Now, between these extremes in the government 
of children, there is a wholesome medium. On the 
one hand, I have no sympathy with the stern and 
rigorous authority, the domineering tyranny, which 
rules its subjects with brutal force; which forgets 
that children have sensibility and reason and con- 
science, to be developed by wise and skilful training. 
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Nor, on the other hand, can I submit with patience 
to the milk-and-water theory which reckons all chil- 
dren as so many innocent creatures, — not lower than 
the angels, — needing only to be let alone to expand 
into full-fledged perfection. The true theory of man- 
agement takes them as they are,—the unexpanded 
germs of common humanity, capable of growing into 
worthy citizens ; having noble elements of character, 
with divine affinities, and aspirations for the true and 
good ; and, at the same time, capable, by wrong direc- 
tion and untoward influences, of missing these lofty 
aims, and utterly failing of life’s great ends. 

To train such powers to a wholesome development 
requires at once the voice of persuasion and the hand 
of restraint; the faculty of alluring, and the power 
to compel; gentleness in the manner, and firmness 
in the execution; a love for the child which over- 
passes the bounds of mere natural affection, and em- 
braces in its purview the child’s whole immortal 
career. Such authority appeals to all that is high 
and noble in the child’s or pupil’s nature, but none 
the less applies the hand of restraint and the rod of 
correction when better persuasives fail. It knows 
nothing of weak allurements, which even a child 
despises ; but makes its firm and high demands in the 
name of truth and duty. It summons to prompt 
obedience, with suitable penalties for wilful failure, 
and makes no idle threats. 
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If such only was the spirit of the fathers, — fathers 
too often traduced and belied by a degenerate poster- 
ity, —I would to Heaven the children were as the 
fathers this very day ! 

I ask, then, that a dignified authority resume its 
place at the fireside, the table, and the teacher’s desk. 
Let that authority be tempered with gentleness, and 
exercised with true greatness of heart. Thus will 
the family and the school together be redeemed from 
a loose lawlessness on the one hand, and from the 
reign of tyranny and terror on the other. Obedience 
will become cheerful and prompt, and the relations 
between teacher and pupil, parent and child, will be 
more delightful, as they are controlled most success- 
fully by the combined influences of reason, affection, 
and the sense of right. 

Reducing this general doctrine to the ordinary 
management of the school-room, I would require 
exact obedience in all things essential to the welfare 
of the school. I would be careful not to demand of 
pupils what would be at once difficult to perform, and 
of little advantage to individual pupils or the whole 
school when performed. While I would require 
great good order, and the utmost punctuality in every 


duty, I would avoid the sternness of military rule, 


and would abate somewhat that exactness of military 


order and movements in the school-room which some 
teachers have advocated. ‘The school wheels will 
run all the easier for a /ittle play. 
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If we pass now from the department of government 
to that of instruction, we shall find the same tendency 
to extremes. 

Let us look first at the matter of instruction. 
Educators differ widely as to what shall be taught in 
the family and school. Some insist, for example, 
that all studies shall be practical; mtending, by 
their use of that term, such studies as can be made 
directly available in the business of life. Others 
contend that the main object of study, whether in 
common school or college, is discipline of the mental 
powers. 

The one class, like Master Gradgrine, — borrow- 
ing a neighbor’s use of Dickens, — would have only 
facts communicated in the instruction of the schools. 
«What I want,” said he, “is facts. Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but facts. Facts alone are 
wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
everything else. Stick to facts.” Stick to the prac- 
tical, says our extremist of the one part. He quotes 
with great faith the saying of one Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, who, on being asked what a child should 
learn when young, replied, “ Those things which he 
will need to practise when he becomes old.” Is 
anything more reasonable than this, says our man of 
practical ideas. What needs a farmer to know about 
algebra, or a physician about conic sections? Why 
should the village blacksmith, in embryo, study 
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geography, since he will never expect to leave his 
forge; and what use of history to the children of 
the city alderman, who does not care to have them 
know who even their grandfather was? All studies 
beyond the demands of common business in common 
life they would ignore as useless ; and as fpr “ college 
learning,” they hold it in perfect abhorrence. 

On the other hand, many educators, who have 
been trained in the higher schools, and who have 
become familiar with the idea that study in school or 
college is intended to sharpen the wits and train the 
powers for service in any field, stand too often with 
one foot upon the classics and the other upon the 
mathematics, and swear by all that is great, that 
there is no other foundation of true learning; and 
that, without these, all other knowledge is vain! 
The one party cries, “ Practical knowledge — useful 
learning — give us the facts.” The other repeats 
the old triangular: “ Classics — mathematics — dis- 
cipline !” 

Gentlemen, the truth is between you. I wish for 
my son both the discipline and the practical knowl- 
edge; and, so far as may be, [ would secure them 
both in one and the same series of studies. Let the 
useful branches be pursued with such exactness, the 
facts arranged with such care, and classified with 
such philosophical accuracy, that knowledge and dis- 
cipline will come from their study at the same time. 
y 
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Let the facts of chemistry, for example, the mutual 
action and reaction and combination of elements 
constantly going on in the world of atoms, furnish a 
fund of living interest to the young mind, while they 
tax and train the powers in deducing and committing 
their marvellous formule, — formule hardly less dif- 
ficult to trace and remember than those of Algebra. 
‘Thus, while our extremists quarrel over their several 
favorite courses, as practical on the one hand, and 
disciplinary on the other, I doubt whether our chil- 
dren should pursue any branch of study, which does 
not give them, in its acquisition, both knowledge and 
discipline. At the same time, it is not necessary 
that every study should conduce to these two ends 
in an equal degree. 

Again, there is a wide difference in public opinion 
upon the question of the solid and ornamental in 
education. 

Farmer Jones takes his daughter to the Female 
Collegiate Institute, and cautions the principal against 
allowing her to pursue the “ high-falutin” studies, 
as she will probably be only a farmer’s wife, and 
wants only a solid education. Wise old gentleman! 
He has seen his neighbor Smith’s daughters spoiled 
by a quarter’s tuition in French and two quarters at 
the piano; semi-acquirements wholly useless, he 
thinks, when they return to the churn and the wash- 
board! He wishes Nancy’s studies, therefore, to be 
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confined to arithmetic, grammar, and natural philos- 
ophy ; not quite certain whether even the last-named 
branch will do her any good. He has a particular 
aversion to calisthenics, because of its reputed resem- 
blance to dancing; and he wishes her musical train- 
ing to be confined wholly to psalm tunes! Nancy 
is somewhat tried by the strictness of her father’s 
injunctions upon the principal, since she has some 
little aspiration for a different style of accomplish- 
ments, and secretly resolves to learn what she can 
by looking on! But the old gentleman has hardly 
withdrawn from the office of the principal of the 
Female Collegiate Institute, when the Honorable 
John Stubbs is ushered in with Flora Matilda, his 
daughter, and her cousin Maria Angelica. He rep- 
resents that their mothers had but few advantages 
fitting them for city society, and had resolved that 
their daughters should not suffer in the same way. 
‘The young ladies had already a good knowledge of 
the multiplication table, and could read well enough, 
as they never would become teachers. Any knowl- 
edge of the sciences and mathematics would be 
wholly unappreciated in the higher circles of society 
in which they would move; and he desired them to 
pursue only the ornamental and fashionable branches. 
They would like to study the easier parts of English 
grammar, omitting the analysis and other difficul- 
ties. ‘They would take lessons on the piano, if they 
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could commence very soon with “pieces.” They 
would also need a quarter in Italian to aid them in 
the execution of the splendid opera music to which 
they aspired. 

Was dancing taught at the Female Collegiate Insti- 
tute? If not, they must go into the city twice a 
week to continue their lessons, as they must not give 
up, even for a few weeks, so important a part of their 
education. Certain other matters of dress and eti- 
quette he hoped the lady-principal of the Institute 
would attend to with great care, as the young ladies 
were now finishing their education, preparatory to 
admission into the first society ! 

Now, wiser men than Farmer Jones have a similar 
leaning to the solid branches for their sons‘and daugh- 
ters, and a similar dislike for everything that smacks 
of the superficial or artificial. And wiser men than 
the Honorable John Stubbs have been seduced into 


the notion that a daughter’s education was mainly 
serviceable as it should enable her to make a fair 
show in the flesh ! 


How much better the royal mean which the king 
of Israel struck, when he prayed that his daughters 
might be as corner stones — polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace; combining in their persons and 
characters the strength of polished marble, and its 
beauty as well! ‘The education of our children in 
either direction, without due regard to the other, 
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must produce distortion and deformity. Let us, then, 
endeavor to secure for them an education which shall 
combine, so far as possible, both the solid and the 
ornamental. While we seek to lay the substantial 
foundation, let us not fear to erect the graceful super- 
structure. Let the broad and generous education 
which we advocate, include, along with the best intel- 
lectual development, whatever may be attainable of 
esthetic culture. One is but the appropriate comple- 
ment, the befitting counterpart, of the other. 

I find this tendency to extreme opinions and prac- 
tice existing in regard to the number of studies which 


pupils may pursue with profit in the same term. [ 


frequently find children in the common schools, and 
even young men in the academy, attempting recita- 
tions in five or six branches, higher or lower, in the 
same day. This is sometimes done from a kind of 
supposed necessity ; sometimes from the notion that 
it affords to the scholar an agreeable variety; and 
sometimes from the fancy which a boy may have, or 
his parents for him, that he would thus seem to be 
doing a large stroke of business! Far less frequently, 
we find scholars who wish to pursue but a single 
branch of study in one term. It is a favorite study, 
perhaps, or he may imagine that his progress will be 
more rapid if his attention is devoted exclusively to 
one branch. Admitting that either of these extremes 
may be adopted properly, in some unusual circum- 
9* 
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stances, it is hardly necessary to remind intelligent 
persons, that, as a general principle, the true course 
lies between. Enough of variety to relieve the stu- 
dent, and not distract his attention, should be secured. 
Two or three branches, requiring any considerable 
study, are as many as ordinary pupils can pursue 
with profit in the same term. Some others may come 
in as occasional or incidental exercises, without dam- 
age. ‘This matter would, without doubt, become suf- 
ficiently well regulated, if it could be left in the hands 
of judicious teachers. But many parents and chil- 
dren run constantly into the extreme of too many 
studies at one time. Better, by far, have longer 
and more thorough lessons in a smaller number of 
branches. 

But the subject has another aspect. Shall the 
children devote the whole period of their education, 
longer or shorter, to a few branches or to many? In 
regard to the fundamental branches, there is less 
opportunity for a division of opinion. But as they 
pass to the higher branches, the question becomes 
more serious. For example, if they have two years 


for the study of the natural sciences, shall they 


attempt to survey all the departments of nature, or 
limit their attention to a few? If they have two 
years of solid time for the study of languages, shall 
they divide it between two or more different tongues, 
or devote it all to one? If they have two or three 
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years for esthetic training, shall they divide their 


time between drawing and painting, music and the 
higher arts of composition, or shall they ascertain 
their predominant aptitudes, and pursue some one of 
them, neglecting the other? It is said to be a pecu- 
liar trait of the Yankee mind, to desire to know a 
little of everything. Hence our danger of running 
into an extreme multiplicity of studies. The other 
extreme is seen in some students of special depart- 
ments. They make some one language, or science, 
or department of a science even, a life study. It is 
very true that the position and duties of the ordinary 
American citizen seem to require for him a wide range 
of general knowledge. At the same time, I doubt 
not that a higher discipline and a more effective 
knowledge would come from the more thorough pur- 
suit of a smaller number of branches. Our educa- 
tion tends to the shallow and incomplete. We should 
encourage, then, a more exhaustive investigation of 
fewer departments of knowledge. No man, nor 
woman, nor child, can learn everything; and if 
thorough attainments, rather than multifarious smat- 
terings, could once become the rule and the fashion, 
this kind of knowledge would be far more gratifying 
to its possessor and more useful to the world than the 
wider range of shallow beginnings. This view of 
the subject applies, of course, more especially to the 
higher schools and to private study. 
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There is still another aspect of the general subject, 
applicable to the lower and to the higher schools 
alike. Supposing that our public schools, as an ordi- 
nary fact, have undertaken as many branches of 
instruction as they can profitably manage, and sup- 
posing that the kinds of instruction introduced into 
these schools are very nearly what the maturest wis- 
dom would select, I am fully convinced that the 
attention given to some of them is extremely dispro- 
portioned to their value, as compared with others 
which receive an extreme neglect. 

Compare, for example, the study of language and 
the study of numbers as found in the schools. Every 
child learns something of reading and spelling. Most 
of the girls learn something of grammar; and a 
smaller number of the boys learn less of it theoreti- 
cal or practical. To composition, the most effectual 
means of learning the language, very little attention 
is given by either. Arithmetic, on the other hand, 
engrosses the attention of all, from the beginning of 
the course, at six or eight years, to the end of it. In 
a great majority of the schools it is only written arith- 
metic; arithmetic by rule and by rote. The high 
ambition of each seems to be, to “‘do the sums,” — 
to “cipher through,” first the ‘Common School,” 
and then the “ National ;” and no young man thinks 
his arithmetical character fully established until he 
can “get the answers” to all Father Greenleaf’s 
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questions, practical and unpractical, arithmetical, 
geometrical, algebraic, and nondescript. Itis just to 
say that a vast improvement has been made, within 
a few years, in the manner of teaching arithmetic. 
More of the sctence of numbers is learned, along with 
the art; and as a consequence, more of both knowl- 
edge and discipline is derived from the study. Still 
it is true that a great part of the time spent over the 
slate and arithmetic contributes to neither so much 
as it ought. More of mental arithmetic should be 
insisted upon, with reference both to training the 
powers of memory and analysis, and to the practical 
uses of arithmetic in every-day business. And writ- 
ten arithmetic might well be confined, in ordinary 
cases, to a thorough explanation of its principles, 
and a sufficient number of examples for illustration. 
Arithmetic thus studied would contribute its fair pro- 
portion to the two purposes named above. It is 
doubted whether the mere intellectual puzzles, the 
extraneous and super-arithmetical matter, contained 
in some of our text-books, are of much worth in pro- 
moting healthful and symmetrical discipline, while 
as an addition to our practical knowledge they are of 
none at all. 

But allowing that this long dwelling upon arith- 
metical difficulties may add something of intellectual 
sharpness to our Yankee boys, would it not add 
much more to their respectability as scholars and 
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their usefulness as citizens to spend a portion of the 
time thus devoted, in learning to read and spell, and 
speak and write, their mother tongue with more pro- 
priety? I claim that the thorough and careful study 
of language may impart as much of mental discipline 
as the study of arithmetic; and if there is a differ- 
ence in the kind of training secured by the two, it 
is not in favor of the latter. But when we consider 
the value of the two as means of practical usefulness 
and personal accomplishment, it falls far below that 
of language. 

To read well is an elegant art, rarely attained by 
our young people. How few of them can take up 
an evening journal, and read the news of the day, 
especially from the telegraphic columns, intelligently 
and without hesitation! ‘This would not be so if 
half the time consumed upon the less useful portions 
of arithmetic were given to the study of reading, — 
newspaper reading with the rest, — with dictionary 
and gazetteer in hand. Then, again, how few of 
our children, on finishing their course at school, can 
express themselves with grammatical propriety in 
ordinary conversation! And how few of our young 
men can present their opinions in an address or a 
public debate with fitness and force! simply because 
they have not learned the ready and accurate use of 
their mother tongue. Still, again, if called upon to 
communicate their thoughts on any subject through 
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the press, or to draw up a business document, or a 
series of resolutions, or to indite an important epistle, 
to what “lame and impotent conclusions ” do they 
often suddenly come, to their utter confusion! And 
this want of early training in the grammar and com- 
position of the language is felt in after-life much 
more seriously than any want of skill in solving 
arithmetical enigmas. I hope not to be misunder- 
stood. Arithmetic is one of the most valuable and 
beautiful studies ; beautiful in its place and season, 
but not when it overshadows and dwarfs all other 
branches of the tree of knowledge. Our conclusion, 
then, seems a very safe one, that as compared with 
reading, spelling, and grammar, arithmetic has 
received a disproportionate attention. 


From the matter of the instruction given in our 
school-rooms I pass to the methods of imparting it. 
And here I find the same tendency to extremes. In 


the first place, I find a strong leaning in some minds 
to that which is old,—the old style and methods 
familiar to their boyhood. In other minds, there is 
an equally unfortunate tendency to be satisfied with 
only the latest inventions in the art of education. I 
need not endeavor to prove that the truth lies between 
these extremes ; requiring us to reject nothing, and to 
accept nothing, because of its newness or its antiquity ; 
but to receive all and only that which commends 
itself to our judgment, whether new or old. While 
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asking for the old paths with a just reverence for the 
past, let us not mistake its hoary errors for gray- 
haired wisdom. And while we listen candidly to 
the claims of new discoverers, let us not catch too 
eagerly at every novelty that may cross our way. 

In the practical instruction of the school-room, I 
would frequently introduce to the attention of pupils 
something essentially new. I would present some- 
thing fresh in matter or manner, to stimulate their 
flagging interest, and to give them new views of truth. 
Why should not our pupils in school, as well as their 
older friends out of school, be gratified with occa- 
sional varieties and novelties? But I would not 
allow this desire for new things to interfere with the 
systematic pursuit of the old and established courses 
and methods, proved by long experience to be well 
suited to theirend. ‘The teacher who invents nothing 
new for the entertainment and instruction of his 
pupils, and he who devotes very much time to new 
discoveries and novel methods, are alike unwise. 

This tendency to extremes is seen, again, in the 
matter of analytic and formulary instruction. Arith- 
metic, for example, was taught, only a generation 
since, by certain prescribed rules given in the old 
text-books, such as Pike and Walsh and Welch, 
without the least hint that the learner should know 
or could know any reason for those rules. And 
there are persons of the old-school pattern of the 
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present day, who believe that the rule, and the cor- 
responding practice, are all that is necessary for the 
scholar to learn. What he will need in the business 
of life, say they, is the definite rule,—the sure 
method of reaching the result; a fig for “the why 
and the wherefore ! ” 

The publication of Colburn’s First Lessons intro- 
duced a new era in the study of arithmetic. Analy- 
sis took the place of formal rules. A great step was 
gained. But when Colburn’s Sequel was published, 
and the whole system of arithmetic was proposed to 
be conducted upon the merely analytic plan, exclud- 
ing all rules, then the opposite extreme was reached. 
We need in this important branch of study, as in 
others, a thorough analysis of principles and process- 
es for discipline and instruction, and the convenient 
formula, or rule, for future use; a form of words 
clearly arranged and compactly stated, in which the 
principle once developed and explained may be 
retained in memory and applied to practical pur- 
poses. Very naturally, therefore, there was a reac- 
tion from the methods of Colburn’s Sequel, and a 
new style of text-books in arithmetic was introduced, 
combining the two methods. Thus the best wisdom 
of our practical educators has decisively settled the 
point, that while the analytic process is necessary, to 
unfold the principles of arithmetic and the philosophy 
of its methods, it is convenient at the same time to . 
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embody the results of those analyses, in the briefest 
forms of expression, us rules. These rules, commit- 
ted to memory, become the working tools of the 
scholar and the man of business, when the analytic 
processes by which they were reached may have 
been wholly forgotten. Our opinions, then, in the 
matter of arithmetic, have settled, I think, quite near 
to the line of medial truth. The practice, in too 
many places, I fear, follows the rules rather than the 
analysis. 

In the study of grammar we have an opposite 
error, in which analysis, as opposed to synthesis, or 
the composition of the language, receives the princi- 
pal attention, while the composition is almost wholly 
neglected. Learning a language is much like learn- 
ing watch-work. The apprentice would make but 
poor progress in learning his trade, if he were to 
spend all his time in taking watches to pieces. He 
must practise putting the parts together, as well as 
separating them. So in acquiring a knowledge of 
language, the pupil should give daily attention to the 
construction of sentences and paragraphs, as well as 
to the analysis or parsing of them. 

Again, in the study of grammar, the technical 
and the practical are often found at wide extremes; 
the mere forms of the science occupying the attention 
of classes, while its practical uses are wholly ignored. 
-Many children in school are compelled to learn for- 
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mulas of analysis and parsing, and rules of syntax, 


which they repeat with great readiness, and often 
apply very correctly at recitation, but which they fail 
to apply in their ordinary conversation, simply be- 
cause the teacher does not assist them to see the con- 
nection between the grammar of the school-book and 
the language of every-day life. Indeed, many of 
our teachers who pride themselves upon their knowl- 
edge of technical grammar do not conduct a single 
recitation in “the art of speaking the English lan- 
guage correctly,” without making half a score of 
blunders in the very exercise intended to teach the 
proprieties of speech. 

With a knowledge of this fact, that the study of 
scientific grammar does not necessarily lead to a cor- 
rect use of the language, some intelligent persons 
advocate the abandonment of the study as a science, 
and insist that grammar should be taught solely by 
right example on the part of teachers and parents, 
and by the correction of children’s errors of speech 
whenever noticed. Here again the truth lies in that 
better medium which combines the two methods; 
giving us the scientific principles of the language and 
their practical application together. It is true, how- 
ever, as I have had occasion to urge elsewhere, that 
children in the family and the school should be in- 
structed in the practical method, by “ correction and 
example,” long before they are able to comprehend 
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the scientific principles on which that practice is 
based. 


We notice again, in the manner of conducting reci- 


tations, the extremes of mere memorizing, without 
question or explanation, and that miserably loose 
method without method, which ignores memorizing as 
useless, but substitutes nothing better in its stead. 
The disadvantages of merely committing the words 


of a text-book to memory, and reciting them without 
any idea of their meaning, are sufficiently obvious. 
I am surprised and mortified to notice that so much 
of this style of reciting is still found in our schools. 
Teachers, apparently intelligent, allow a whole reci- 
tation to pass,—in geography, for instance, — the 
pupils repeating the memorized answers to formal 
questions, without deriving any well-defined ideas of 
latitude or longitude, tropics or meridians, from the 
language they have committed. So of other lessons. 

Then, in the other extreme, we have an avowed 
disbelief in the great value of memory in the process 
of education ; and lessons are attempted on the prin- 
ciple of rejecting the words of an author, and catch- 
ing at the shadow of his ideas, to be embodied in the 
pupil’s own language. As if young children, even 
when they fully comprehend the ideas of the lesson, 
could be expected to find better words and sentences 
than the author’s to express those ideas! And if 
they do not clearly understand the author at the time 
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of studying the lesson, the attempt to give an abstract 
of his statements or to improve upon his language 
will certainly become “ confusion worse confounded.” 
I have heard many such attempts at recitation, where 
scholars in their classes have made but a wretched 
jumbling together of the words of the text-book and 
their own poorer substitutes ; while, according to my 
interpretation, they had but a beggarly comprehension 
of either the author’s language or their own. The 
teacher, perhaps, with a broader charity, would kindly 
suggest that they “probably had the idea, but did 
not know how to express it!” Better would it be 
for children to fix in their memories some “ form of 


sound words,” which might by and by become preg- 


nant with living ideas, than to have no ideas now, 
and no language that can ever cover an idea. This is 
true, certainly, of all those definitions in grammar 
and geography, and those statements of philosophical 
laws and principles, found in the higher text-books. 
But I would not advocate this practice of committing 
rules or sentences without understanding them, when 
it can be avoided. While children are learning their 
lessons, if possible let them be fully instructed in the 
meaning of the author ; and, receiving the true idea, 
let them fix it in their memories in its appropriate 
form of expression. For the purpose of training the 
memory to larger capacity and accuracy, as well as 
for reasons before intimated, I would have children 
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at school learn a portion of their lessons in the exact 
words of the author; laying up his facts in their 
proper order, and embodying his principles in the 
best form of words for future use. With a different 
purpose, as an exercise in the analysis of thought 
and the construction of language, I would have the 
pupils, as they advance in their mental training, at- 
tempt the statement of the author’s ideas in other 
language, as much better and briefer than his own as 
they cancommand. And the different methods might 
well be employed upon different studies at the same 
time. Thus I would avoid the extreme use of either 
method, and secure the advantages of both. 

Allied to this subject, and liable to similar extremes 
of opinion and practice, is the matter of stmplicity and 
difficulty in a child’s studies. Take for illustration 
the exercise of reading. One’s impression, in visit- 
ing almost any of our schools, is that the pupils 
learning to read are nearly all too far advanced in 
the series of readers. This is very often true, but 
not always to the extent imagined. Children should 
not be compelled to continue reading in books which 
they have already well mastered. The school exam- 
iner condemning a pupil to remain in his old class, 
because the next higher book has some difficulties for 
him, should remember that a boy cannot learn to 
swim without going into the water. And sometimes, 
in fact, it helps him to get in where he can hardly 
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touch bottom. A little ungraceful struggling some- 
times develops a skill and strength which wading in 
shallow ponds would not have brought out! A boy 
will never learn to read, certainly, if he is never put 
into lessons where he will find words and sentences 
which will need to be explained to him. ‘This is 
the very work which the teacher is employed to do, — 
to help the pupil in understanding the lesson, or sur- 
mounting the difficulty which he could not overcome 
alone. But while the scholar is allowed to advance 
in the face of difficulties, let him be obliged to mas- | 
ter them as he progresses ; to go over every sentence 
and paragraph and page, until he can pronounce 
every word, understand every sentence, and give it 
the proper expression in reading. In this way only 
can he prevent his unconquered words from harass- 
ing him in the rear. If the difficulties before him 
are really too great for him to surmount with reason- 
able aid from his teacher, he should wait until further 
drilling on easier fields has given him the skill and 
strength to advance successfully. If the child’s stud- 
ies are too simple and easily mastered, he will lack 
the proper stimulus to effort. If they are quite 
beyond his present reach, do not burden and per- 
plex him with unavailing attempts, which will only 
dishearten and retard him. 


Teachers, again, are liable to error in giving too 
much or too little aid to scholars, both at recitation 
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and beyond the hour of reciting. An academic 
teacher once announced to his class in algebra his 
purpose to give them no aid whatever in the entire 
term. He assigned as his reason for this course, his 
desire to have them acquire the habit of thorough 
independence in study. No matter to what inferior 
motives the class ascribed his singular determination. 
This was doubtless far better than to have aided them 
at every step of minor difficulty. But the course 
which he adopted was an unwise extreme. The 
teacher becomes, in such a position, a mere hearer of 
lessons, not an instructor. I have oftener noticed the 
contrary extreme ; the teacher assisting the pupil at 
every slight difficulty, when he should have left him 
to study longer upon it unaided. It is a difficult and 
delicate duty for a teacher to determine when to aid 


his pupil, and when to refuse. His principal care 


should be to give him such assistance, when he gives 
him any, as will lead the pupil to a solution of the 
difficulty, rather than to solve it for him. The latter 
is oftener the easier course, but it is not the true 
teaching. In the sense intended by a prime minister 
of England, in giving directions to the tutor of one 
of her princes, teachers should endeavor to make 
themselves useless to their pupils. In doing this, they 
will so help them as to make them independent of 
their aid in similar difficulties in future lessons. 

In some branches of study the text-book can give 
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only the prominent outlines of the science; leaving 
more or less of filling up and illustration to be done 
by the teacher, or to be drawn from other sources. 
Some teachers are prepared to do this.. Others, 
unfortunately, hardly comprehend the contents of 
the book itself. ‘Teachers of the latter class will not 
be in danger of aiding their pupils too much by 
imparting large additional knowledge. The former 
may fall into the error of attempting, in this way, 
more than is meet. In the first place they may con- 
sume too much of the time assigned for recitation, in 
this kind of supplementary lecturing. The subject 
in hand may be one of special interest to the teacher ; 
as chemistry, or mental philosophy, or geology. His 
knowledge of these subjects is such that he finds 
pleasure in ranging beyond the contents of the text- 
book, and bringing in stores of facts and illustrations 
to instruct and entertain his class, while they, with a 
few hurried answers, escape the task of thorough 
recitation. Now while this may be, for the present, 
. very pleasant to the teacher and pupils, it is not a 
wise use of time which belongs to the class for reci- 
tation proper. It is a loose and slip-shod substitute 
for a careful statement, by the pupils themselves, of 
the well-arranged principles which the book contains. 
And since the pupils cannot expect to acquire an 
exhaustive knowledge of the science in their school 
course, it is better for them to become thoroughly 
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familiar with its fundamental principles, and to acquire 
the power of stating them clearly and readily, than to 
receive, undigested and unarranged, a larger amount 
of miscellaneous facts from the lips of the teacher. 

The same tendency to over-talk is often seen in 
the other exercises of the school-room. I have 
known, in some schools, a great waste of words in 
diffuse and pointless lecturing ; mere loose talk which 
makes no impression on the pupils save that of weari- 
ness or disgust. The teacher should not be dumb 
before his school, but should talk briefly, with point, 
and to the purpose. At his recitations, let his classes 
do the reciting, not himself. He may add a few per- 
tinent illustrations with much advantage. And in 
the general exercises of his school he should not 
destroy the effect, of his remarks by making them 
too often and too lengthy. 

The question is sometimes raised, whether recita- 
tions should be conducted by topic, or by question 
and answer. Here, again, my doctrine requires me 
to say, not exclusively by either method. Older 
pupils, in some branches of study, may be properly 
required to give the whole surface of the lesson in 
paragraphic statements, without the aid of questions. 
But the teacher, in his turn, needs to draw out the 
pupil’s knowledge of hidden points and related ideas; 


and of course the exercise then becomes one of ques- 


tion and answer. For younger scholars, in some 
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branches, I believe, moreover, in printed questions or 
directions, to aid him in taking hold of the author’s 
statements, and putting the subject-matter of the les- 


son in form to be recited. Of course no wise teacher 
will rely upon printed questions to the exclusion of 
his own; and as fast as the capacities of pupils will 
warrant, he will train them to use the topical method. 
The practice of reciting in concert is often carried 
to an unwise extreme. Individual members of the 
class, being thus relieved from the necessity of giving 
independent answers, will often evade the more diffi- 
cult points, or rely upon those around them to help 
them through. Even in reading, it begets a style of 
movement and intonation, necessary to the concert 
exercise, perhaps, but injurious to the easy and nat- 
ural expression which the child should acquire. Yet 
the practice of reading in concert need not be entirely 
abandoned, as some have maintained. For a few 
minufes’ change, it may enliven a dull exercise, fix 
better the attention of the whole class, or encourage 
diffident pupils. There is some force, too, in the 
argument that each individual, in a class of eight or 
ten, will derive more advantage from answering all 
the questions put to the class than any one of them 
could do by answering but two or three questions in 
the whole time of reciting. This method of con- 
ducting recitations, however, should be allowed only 
as the exceptional practice, not as the general rule. 
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Much has been said against a teacher’s using a 
text-book in conducting his recitations. It is said 
that he should be so familiar with every chapter, 
paragraph, and sentence of the author, that he can 
always guide and correct the pupil or class without 
referring to his book. I remember an earnest decla- 
mation on this subject, in which teachers who made 
any use of text-books with their classes, in time of 
recitation, were denounced in terms of strongest 
reprehension and ridicule. Now, admitting that a 
teacher should thoroughly understand all that the 
text-book contains, and a great deal beyond it, and 
that many teachers do make a very slavish and 
unworthy use of the text-book, it by no means follows 
that the book may not be used without abusing it. 
The teacher may not retain in mind the precise 
arrangement of every sentence and paragraph in all 
the text-books used in his school, and he may not 
regard it necessary or wise to spend the requisite 
time to re€xamine before every lesson the pages of 
each author, merely to fix in mind the arrangement 
of topics or examples. You might as well demand 
that the preacher should commit to memory his 
hymns and Scripture readings, and the lawyer his 
authorities. This talk against books becomes even 
more ludicrous when the assumption is made that 
teachers ought to know so much more than the books 
contain, that he who leans at all upon the text-book 
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as authority, must be an ignoramus. There is such 
a thing as being, in the proverbial sense, “‘ wise above 
what is written,” without knowing, after all, so much 
more than the authors themselves! Then let the 
teacher make a judicious use of his text-books, in 
recitation and out of it; and smile at those whose 
affected independence, after all, may be more in 
seeming than in fact. 


There are several special topics, just now attracting 
the attention of educators and the public, which will 
expose us to the dangers of extreme opinions and 
unwise practice. One of these is the subject of phys- 
wal training in the school-room, or school gymnastics. 
As teachers and parents, we have certainly been occu- 


pying the extreme of gross neglect. We have forced 
the intellectual culture, or rather the mental cramming, 
of our children, and left the physical form to become 
distorted, and the general system to be undeveloped. 
We have compelled our pupils to breathe the foul 
air of unventilated school-rooms, while we have 
pressed their heated brains to double tasks. We 
have sacrificed our children’s health, too often, to a 
vain show of intellectual attainments. Parents have 
too willingly allowed their daughters to run the ter- _ 
rible risk of prematurely failing in the race of life, 

by overburdening them, at the outset of their career, 
with intellectual tasks too severe for delicate organ- 
izations. From whatever motive of childish ambi- 

ul 
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tion, or parental pride, or supposed economy of time, 
this course is all wrong. It is very true, then, that 
every teacher should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of guarding his pupils against this neglect of 
their physical health. But on the other hand, there 
is a liability to an opposite extreme. Too much time 
may be given in the school-room to gymnastic amuse- 
ments, especially where children have much out-of- 
door exercise in work or play, and require a good deal 
more mental than physical gymnastics. I would 
introduce in every school-room some simple system 
of physical motions, with music if possible, and allow 
it to come in as a relief from study, two or three 
times a day. If a touch of the military is included, 
no matter. An improvement in position, movement, 
and manly bearing, may in this way be often secured 
to children otherwise careless, shuffling, and lounging. 
With some simple exercises, such as I have indicated, 
let not parents be displeased. They can do no 
possible harm. 

Essentially the same view may be taken of object- 
lessons, upon which I cannot remark at length. It 
is certainly true that young children’s minds cannot 
be rapidly and naturally developed by the methods 
of abstract instruction once so exclusively in vogue 
in the school-room. Their powers of observation 
need first to be trained to the careful study of objects 
around them ; learning their qualities and their uses. 
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This, in fact, is what they are ever doing, in certain 
undirected methods, outside of the school-room, and 
inside as well. Let the teacher, then, take in hand 
the training of these observing faculties; and by 
occupying them /egitimately with something to gratify 
the eye, the ear, the touch, and the general curiosity, 
let him harness these powers, and ply them in the 


direction of school order and progress, instead of 


finding them constantly in conflict with the school- 
room regulations. This can be well done, of course, 
only in schools which are graded to the capacity of 
such children. 

In miscellaneous schools, there may be danger of 
attempting more in this way than can be successfully 
carried out. And there is the further danger, in all 
circumstances, of underestimating the child’s power 
of grasping abstract truths; or of so delaying his 
attempts in that direction, that he will too long need 
the simplifying and objective processes of mental 
training. Let children be set upon the work of grap- 
pling with abstract principles as early as may be, 
along with their objective training. 

The subject of professional schools for teachers 
may also occupy in the public mind an extremely 
high or an extremely low regard. Fully convinced 
as I am of the importance of normal training for 
our teachers, and anxious as I am that the facilities 
of this kind, in our own State, should be made of 
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the most complete and satisfactory character, I feel 


the propriety of cautioning some sanguine friends, 
that, with the confessed advantages of such institu- 
tions, they will not prove a royal road to learning 
the great art of teaching. I make no doubt that the 
practical result of their operation here, as elsewhere, 
will disappoint those who now expect no benefit from 
them; and it may equally disappoint the few who 
stand at the opposite extreme. | 

Other points might be introduced to illustrate this 
tendency to extreme opinions in educational affairs ; 
but I forbear to occupy more time upon a single 
theme. I cannot leave it, however, without express- 
ing my sympathy with the extreme of enthusiasm 
which sometimes carries people “too fast and too 
far,” rather than with that of conservatism, falsely 
so called, which stands with its face to the past, 
struggling against the tide of progress which would 
bear it onward. Even a hobby, running away with 
its rider, is a less ludicrous picture than the “ slow 
coach” lumbering along the dusty highway, the 
driver and passengers together apparently indifferent 
whether they reach their journey’s end at sunset or 
at midnight. ‘The spirit of the age is bearing us 
“onward.” With the wise precaution and the 
homely phrase of the rough old Texan, let us “ be 
sure we are right, then go ahead!” 





LECTURE II. 





THE TEACHER IS AN AGENT, NOT A 
SERVANT. 


BY J. W. ALLEN, ESQ., OF NORWICH, CONN, 


WirH no common pleasure, I find myself amid 
the green vales of my native State. Memory has 
already touched chords which vibrate to the spell of 
other days, while the spirits of the by-gone wipe 
away the dust and sweat of life’s battle. 

Inadequate to impending considerations is the pen 
you have selected to occupy your attention ; but, “as 
much as in me lies,” I shall speak humbly, yet fear- 
lessly, the burden of my message. The cause, and 
the cause alone, has drawn me out on this occasion. 

Most fitting is the hour for such a convention as 
is here assembled. On martial fields are the ripened 
harvests of past education. The reapers are the 
soldiers. ‘The sickle is the sword. Tares, the 
growth of misinformed and ill-directed intellect, have 
grown to maturity, and the natural and inevitable 
productions are secession, rebellion, and misery. 
The pure grain is also garnered, — patriotism, valor, 

ie 
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and liberty. The darkness of the political heavens 
has served but to exhibit the “red right arm” of 
Minerva, who above the clouds has marshalled the 
destinies of our country through the agency of teach- 
ing. We are suffering to-day that which timely 
culture would have removed. 

Our theme, “ The Teacher is an Agent, not a 
Servant.” 

The distinction of these terms is neither difficult 
nor unimportant, while upon their correct interpre- 
tation hangs much of the bearing and success of 
teaching. 

A servant supposes a master who not only inti- 
mates the field but prescribes the mode of execution. 
He differs from the slave only in the right of primary 
self-ownership. The servant, for a consideration, 
lends his executive abilities to his master, while slave- 
ship assumes the original right of property in human 
beings. The servant, as such, becomes a machine to 
be run after another’s mind. It matters not whether 
his work be useful or useless, as viewed in the light 
of his own estimate ; but he is a perfect servant who 
completely fulfils his master’s directions. 

An agent has points of sameness with the servant. 
His conduct is regulated by stipulations, and his 
labor is performed for a consideration. Yet he 
retains his individuality. The field is indicated, and 
advice and information to any extent may be given, 
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but the agent, and not the employer, is responsible 
for the result. For the modes of prosecuting the 
desired object, and for the resulting success, the agent 
is alone to be called to account. 

Under which of these classes does the teacher 
rank? Have teachers no profession, or are they the 
parasites of every profession? Are they the foot-ball 
of society and the lap-dog of caprice, or are they 
men who retain the use of their own judgments and 
autocracy? Evidence, positive as Niagara, crowds 
forward to support the teacher as an agent. 

Every other profession is anagency. The physician 
is not called to execute the directions of the family, 
but to fulfil his own better judgment. His mind 


dictates, albeit advice and information are freely 


asked and generously given; and, within a certain 
sphere, he is answerable for the life or death of his 
patient. 

What client does anything more than suggest or 
inform on the cause committed to the lawyer, who is 
the teacher of legal justice ? 

Our legislators, who teach public justice by enact- 
ments, are confessedly agents, supposed to possess 
certain abilities and qualities which entitle them to a 
certain amount of plenipotentiary power, for the use 
or abuse of which they are held amenable to their 
constituents. 

The teacher of divinity is not the servant of the 
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people’s minds, although, in action, he is servant of 
all. Every reason that obtains for the agency of 
these professions appertains to the teacher of science. 
The intrusted interests are as important, their quali- 
fications are superior, and the feelfng of responsibility 
should be quite as imperative. 

The demands laid upon the teacher require him 
to be an agent. Within certain limits, the teacher 
is expected not only to impart information, but to 
improve the mind. The child is to be cultivated in 
mind, manners, and morals. Education, to-day, 
does not consist in being able to cipher, but pro- 
duces a perfected character, a rounded human- 
ity. It consists, according to modern definition, 
in the development and discipline of the entire 


being, body, manners, morals, and mind. In 


order to meet these requirements, the teacher must 
have room. If his plans are continually prostrated 
by foreign influence, direct or indirect, his aim can- 
not be reached ; and every family compelling him to 
assume their armor will necessitate failure, if not 
defeat. What influence can the earnest teacher have 
over a petted childhood, the curse of our nation, 
when it is known that the will or caprice of the 
parent is to be his rule and guide? The child 
becomes in school what he is at home, restive of 
restraint, and heedless of improvement. Moreover, 
if the principle be admitted that the teacher is 
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but the passive tool of the parents, or even of 
the committee as representative and delegate, not 
only the most intelligent and reasonable, but the 
most querulous and illiterate, must share the same 
immunity. The deference due the teacher, control 
and all proper influence over the scholars, and suit- 
able progress in study, are neutralized. Manhood is 


od 
lost amid conflicting suggestions, and all that feeling 


of individuality which is requisite for success in 
every vocation is eventually obliterated. All that 
regard to improvement which should ever command 
his mind and heart, and transcend the narrow limits 
of the mass, and lead to higher modes of tuition, is 
forever set at rest. The man who should dare to 
know more than his unthinking employer would do 
it at the peril of his vocation. 

The evidence of this position is too palpable for 
lengthened argument ; yet the example of too many 
teachers in the past has been sadly at variance with 
this legitimate position. In fact, no one is more at 
fault for the servile condition to which we have been 
reduced, than teachers themselves. ‘Too often have 
they listened to Madam Rumor, —not to secure 
information, but to learn the public caprice. To 
know what was the popular idea, was to deter- 
mine, beyond a question, their course of action. 
These teachers have no higher aim than to secure 
the “filthy lucre” in the easiest manner possible. 
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How few have looked on teaching as oné of the 


greatest and noblest professions which could engross 
their mind and heart through years of reflection 


and preparation! More has been done in the 
last ten years than in the fifty preceding. ‘lhe 
need of this has been equally on the increase. Paren- 
tal oversight and restraint have greatly diminished. 


» . . 
Perhaps our ancestors, as a whole, were excessive in 


their severity ; yet the danger of to-day lies in the 
opposite extreme. If the teachers do not prove 
careful agents, our nation will drift to destruction. 
Amid the general relaxation of parental discipline, 
no hope is left save what is gathered from the true 
teacher, inspired with the dignity and importance 
of his profession. Already, in the departments of 
advanced science, the teacher is the professor, and of 
course has a profession, as much remote from public 
interference as that of the lawyer or the physician. 
In order to ingratiate teaching as a profession in 
juvenile science, the public must be certified of instruc- 
tive ability ere they resign their control over the 
teacher. In order to meet this demand, every State 
should have some standard which should merit and 
receive entire confidence. This standard would 
become a door, leading to his profession, which, when 
passed, would preclude the necessity of repeated 
examinations, and inspire in the teacher a feeling of 
responsibility and requisite dignity. A sensible 
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relief would come to the successful candidate; and 
while the diploma would induce emulation and com- 
petency on the part of the teacher elect, it would 
prove an invaluable certificate to the people, who 
would now feel that the whole matter was resting in 
able hands. The standard should be high. While 
the scholastic attainments should be of a high order, : 
that especial genius for teaching, which, when culti- 
vated, amounts to an art, and is indispensable for 
success, should be a requisite, or at least ground for 
distinction. Different diplomas should be awarded 
according to adaptation for different spheres or 
grades. By this means much of the necessity that 
now exists for self-commendation and favoritism 
would be forestalled, and the truly meritorious, 
though modest, would find their true position. 

So long as teachers show, by their conduct, that 
they have no profession, from an apparent conscious- 
ness of demerit, just so long will other professions, at 
great disadvantage, employ teachers as passive tools, 
and every man become the teacher’s censor. Of 
course, those who cry out that they cannot walk alone 
must be helped to walk. Teachers, to-day, are drink- 
ing. the chalice they have prepared for their own lips, 
and the public deserve our sincere thanks for the 
interest they have taken in our imbecility. Thanks 
to the clergy, the lawyer, and the physician, for doing 
that which we have neglected to do for ourselves. 
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With great satisfaction we exclude from these 


reflections the efforts that have so successfully culmi- 


nated in our Normal schools. Here, and in our 
conventions, we are imperceptibly instructing the 
public and ourselves to the adoption of sound princi- 
ples, and are preparing for the needful transition 
without friction or injury ; and it is with no ordinary 
feeling of pride I make reference to my native State, 
which has done herself the honor to grace her terri- 
tory with two Normal schools. ‘They are justly due 
to her judgment, her magnanimity, and greatness. 
The teacher is an agent, not a servant, and is practi- 
cally an incarnation of the principle. The responsi- 
bility of the teacher, as an agent, is thereby greatly 
extended and intensified. If the office of the teacher 
be to develop and mould the mind and heart of the 
nation, what momentous interests are attached to edu- 
cational influences! Man, in miniature, the master- 
creation and likeness of the Divine One, in his most 
susceptible state, is intrusted to the teacher. From 
the age of six to sixteen, a large percentage of our 
habits, our morals, our manners, and our purposes, are 
fixed forever. While discarding the position of Dr. 
Reid, who believed that all thoughts are the product 
of sensation, we maintain that a very large proportion 
are referable to surrounding influences. Education 
is the nearest to fate of any word in the English 
language. Her lines are drawn across the faces of 
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continents. She is the separator of nationalities and 
the conservator of religious distinctions. She ap- 


proaches the nearest to destroying human responsi- 
bility of anything in the universe of God. He has 
been pleased to place in our hands the reins of social, 
civil, and moral weal. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” is a truth that may be drawn no less from 
observation and experience than from inspiration. 
The destiny of the rising age is committed to our 
hands. A single generation, could it be properly 
trained, would suffice to usher in the millennium. 
The teacher, properly aided by parental support and 
coperation, is the Atlas, of ancient myth, who carried 
the world upon his shoulders. He is more than the 
servant of the public: he is the maker of the public. 
He is more than the ruler: he makes the rules. 
What an amount of human happiness is hinged 
upon a proper culture! Education is not only valu- 
able for the precise amount of information conveyed, 
but also for the habit or tenor of mind, which is pre- 
pared to dwell forever in the light of increasing 
knowledge. Henceforth man is in the ward-room, 
where are hanging the keys of the whole universe of 
light and joy. Asa nation we have read Scripture 
backward, — “How much better are riches than 
wisdom!” ‘The majesty and beauty of nature and 
mental worth have been subjected to cash, and man- 
12 
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hood often been slighted for the'lack of « filthy lucre.” 
Wealth has not only been deemed the passport to 
society, but the all-requisite for happiness. Just so 
long as this view obtains will men continue to desire 


that, notwithstanding that “the love of money is the 


root of all evil,” a large number of roots shall grow 
in their garden. The only remedy to this evil is 
the power of the teacher. ‘True education will 
reduce Mammon from being the god, to become the 
servant, of the public. Golden eagles, instead of 
becoming our deity, will, as they are fabled to have 
done in ancient times, assist heaven in his move- 
ments, and raise man, when he falls, into “ ever- 
lasting habitations.” Culture will give possession 
to the vast fields of divine wisdom, opening up 
the real avenues that lead to content and refine- 
ment. With this responsibility is the teacher 
charged. A second Joseph, he is put in trust of 
celestial stores. What a duty rests upon American 
teachers to elevate the standard of human enjoyment 
and worth, and thus pave the way for national great- 
ness! That value arises from mental and moral qual- 
ities, and that every man prospers who succeeds in 
improving himself, are points to be deeply impressed 
by the teacher upon the hearts of his pupils. 

Since teaching consists in putting on all the vest- 
ments which are needed for entire success, the sensi- 
bilities as well as the intellectual faculties are to be 
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educated by the teacher. As the teaching of ancient 
Greece related to a whole character, so the instruc- 
tion of modern America should compass an entire 
manhood. The past, alas! has witnessed too many 
rickety children, whose heads were inordinately large, 
and whose hearts were as cultureless as Ethiopia. 
They have finished their arithmetic, and have gradu- 
ated easy tools of sin and ruin. They have become 
the swift and polished corrupters of public morals, a 
work for which their imperfect education so eminently 
qualifies them. 

While sectarianism should forever be kept away 
from the school-room, a positive morality should ever 
characterize the precept and example of the teacher, 
who should hold with reverential hand the Divine 
Book and eternal matters. It is not to this life alone, 
nor especially, that his influence extends. The world 


is a school-room and life is but a school-day, and 


every man in general, and teachers in particular, 
instruct for eternity. It is impossible, as it is unwise, 
to leave this work for the clergy. It is impossible, 
for children will learn from other sources for weal or 
woe, and ministers, unless they employ the aid of 
the teacher and parent, will discover too late that the 
habits and morals of youth are pre-occupied with 
evil. What a small proportion, if any, are to-day 
sufficiently educated for that other life by the pulpit! 
and how confessedly inferior it is, as a moulding 
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power, to home and school influence. To each 
teacher God says, as said Thermuthis to Jochebed, 
«Take this child and bring him up, and I will give 
thee thy wages.” 

Discipline, fitness for certain spheres, and not pleas- 
ure, as an end, is the primary object of terrestrial 
existence. Dew and damp, sorrow and soil, must 
cover us, ere we are adapted to celestial vocations. 
Life’s object being to fit, he who does the most 
is the most successful teacher. Viewed from this 
stand-point, how incomparably sacred and responsi- 
ble become the functions of the teacher! In the 
performance of his whole duty, he becomes a builder 
in the “ Upper Temple,” the finished material for 
which is furnished from the sanctuary, the home- 
stead, and the school-room. The sheaves of the per- 
fect teacher, though gathered on earth, are lifted to 
the skies, and form the treasures, not only of the 
teacher, but of the Deity. 

What a power would be given to teaching did the 
doctrine of agency fully obtain in the intelligence and 
realization of instructors! Ministers and teachers 
would find themselves on common ground, and the 
sacredness of Oriental sages reconsecrate the pro- 
fession to its ancient and normal realm. 

In no department is doctrinal power more palpable 
than in national sentiment. Trained by the same 
teachers, the Southern Palmetto and the Northern 
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Pine would have ever been wedded. Under their 
loving branches the people of a hundred centuries 
might have dwelt in peace and prosperity, and 
through the vein-work of railroads and telegraph 
lines the blood of the North would have found free 
course in the Southern heart. How few of those 
who migrated gulf-ward in early life have ever 
returned in gray hairs, the abettors. of universal 
suffrage and liberty! Cultivated by current views, 
they unwittingly drank in the subtle poison until 
they came to differ from their teachers only in the 
excess to which they carried their hatred of North- 
ern principles. I will not injure the dead, but I will 


do justice to the living, when saying that men under 


ground are more responsible for the rebellion than 
the living of to-day. ‘They have planted and culti- 
vated the Upas of Slavery, from - whose accursed 
boughs nothing can fall but bowie-knives, immorality, 
and insubordination. ‘There was a philosophy in the 
ancient custom of exhuming the bones of the wicked, 
and burning them upon the altars of the living pres- 
ent. The bones of John C. Calhoun as richly merit 
a public burning as Jeff. Davis deserves a public 
hanging. ‘The graves of their dead are so many 
rifle-pits, out of which skeletons are passing ammu- 
nition to the armies of Secession. The guilt of to- 
day is deeply shared by the men of yesterday, who, 
12° 
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like the dying locust, have transmitted their animus 
and idiosyncrasy to coming generations. 

Our duty to-day is to shoot every mad dog that is 
seen in the streets. The question of the origin of 
his madness cannot, for the present, be taken into 
public consideration. No matter, though it be the 
family pet: take your best gun, load with your 
best bullet, and, taking your best aim, me, at the 
command of Jehovah, as near the vitals as possible. 
After the powder has cleared away, and safety has 
come with quiet death, review attentively the causes 
which have gnduced the mania. Remove the condi- 
tions which have necessitated the bloody duty. 

On the other hand, there is virtue in the patriot- 
ism of living Maine and living Massachusetts, but 
there is equal if not superior virtue in departed Maine 
and departed Massachusetts. The spirits of the past 
have girded on the valor and loyalty of the living, 
and never was there a fitter time to crown the 
teachers who with their pittances of remuneration 
have glided into unlaurelled graves. In the forests 
and fields of Maine, beneath the granite soil of New 


Hampshire, under the evergreens of Vermont, along 
the bays of Massachusetts, amid the prairies of the 
West, they are reposing in the quiet sleep of death, 
but their spirit is “marching on.” 


The power of education in the formation of national 
character can scarcely be overstated. It must suffice 
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to say, that, had South Carolina been under the same 
instruction as Rhode Island, these States would have 
been twin sisters. 

The habit of early obedience, which is the basis of 
allegiance, is greatly dependent on the teacher. The 
custom of furnishing children always with a reason 
before and for obedience is productive of great harm, 
and essentially nullifies the principle. It amounts to 
making children self-ruling ; for if the child cannot 
see the reason for performing the requisition, the 
proper authority, as such, is virtually ignored. The 


child neither can nor does govern himself by sound 


principles. He must be taught government during 


the stages of feeling and passion which so signally 
characterize childhood and youth. In this way man 
is tutored into obedience to law, and fitted to abide 
by the best judgment of others. If allowed and 
stimulated to pass early life according to caprice, 
manhood will tend in the same direction, and insub- 
ordination to rule will be the inevitable result under 
any system of law. Reason enough should be fur- 
nished to evince your right to honor and obedience, 
and the rest should be left to simple submission. By 
gradually committing the reins into the hands of 
advancing maturity, man is prepared both for govern- 
ing and being governed, two principles which co-exist 
in every well-constituted mind. As an illustration 
of this error in full bloom, witness the Southern mind. 
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Nursed and tended by those who are at their unlim- 
ited service, a disposition not only to command slaves, 
but whites, is easily induced. Their wishes must be 
met, every passion accomimodated, every ambition 
secured, or uneasiness, trouble, and revenge will 
succeed. 

Opposed to every principle of humanity and sense 
is the requirement of a few to bring the scholar to 
the parent before correction is administered. It 
removes from the school-room the fountain of order, 
and leaves the teacher at the mercy of ill-informed 
parents, who will often favor the child’s story: We 
do not object to parental information, and the advice 


of committees, but deem these valuable aids to just 


discipline. We claim original jurisdiction for the 
teacher as an agent. From this stand-point, the 
teacher exerts a most wholesome influence in favor 
of loyalty. In the history of Sparta and Athens, 
it is doubtful whether anything conduced more to 
legal obedience than the habit of strict submission 
to their teacher in early life. 

It is apposite to the subject to remark, that exact 
obedience is the easiest and happiest. No one, who 
has enjoyed opportunities for observation, could fail 
to notice the apparent interest in a well-disciplined 
school, while the lassitude and wearisomeness of an 
ungoverned school is equally apparent. 

Beyond the principle of obedience, it is the duty 
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of teachers to educate patriotism. ‘This is justly due 
the State for her interest and expenditure in behalf 
of education. Equally with schools under monarch- 
ical governments should republican schools teach 
correct views of national policy. ‘The foulness and 
atrocity of treason should be held up to aversion 
and contempt, while fidelity to public duties should 
be impressively taught. ‘ 

Only one thing more is requisite to render the 
State impregnable, — military drill. The necessity 
of incorporating this into scholastic discipline appears 
amid the dangers of the times. As a medium of 
recreation and physical exercise, it merits profound 
consideration ; but when we add to these national 
preservation, or prosperity, its introduction becomes 
imperative. In no other way are we so prepared 
for the exigencies of republican government, and 
in no way could defence be so easily and cheaply 
secured. We have no disposition nor time to enter 
upon the merits or demerits of this question ; but cir- 
cumstances have shown its necessity, by a sudden 
and somewhat extended array of unwelcome realities. 

With this view, teachers, more than all other men, 
are the conservators of our inherited privileges. 
Profound are the obligations which even now are 
due them from the nation, whose incorruptibility 
they have so signally assisted in preserving. 

Especially in the future will their responsibility as 
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agents be gravely increased. Never will the war be 
dead in spirit, perhaps not in fact, till mind is 
enlightened and sentiment rectified. When teachers 
declare offensive war against slavery, slavery will 


die. Their services will be of the utmost importance 
in cementing together the elements of our nation. 
Never has there been a greater need of teachers as 
agents, and never will their services, in all human 
probability, result in greater benefit. 

The rewards of the teacher, as a faithful agent, are 
of the most substantial and pleasing character. He 
who looks for his pay only in money but ill deserves 
the position he occupies; and he who stands at the 
corner of the streets, and practically repeats the base 
and mercenary inquiry, ‘‘ What shall we have there- 
for?” is unworthy of his company, and ought to be 
‘drummed out” of school, We are speaking now 
of the teacher who is possessed of an ambition to 
bless and elevate mankind. ‘To sucha one a reward 
is offered by Divine Providence, which equals the 
incurred responsibility. By the nature of his office, 
his mind is kept in active development. He acquires 
the habit of thinking, and knowledge becomes vital 
to his enjoyment. Rare opportunities are furnished 
for extending and perfecting his scholastic attain- 
ments and making himself the ripe scholar. Thus 
the teacher may be, and should be, the perpetual 
student. 
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To a noble mind, it is a satisfaction to know that 
life is not mere existence. The consciousness of 
agency, and that, too, in fields of undying renown, 
imparts a feeling of self-respect and worth which is 
necessary to true enjoyment. Along with the per- 
plexities incident to the vocation, and the occasional 
thanklessness of the unappreciating, is the ever- 
attendant fact, that he is moulding human destiny. 
Such considerations should endear the teacher to his 
vocation, and elevate the tenor of his purposes. 
America hath no higher position to bestow upon her 
ambitious children. When the poems, speeches, and 
acts of our eminent men are obsolete, when the 
sculptor and the painter are forgotten, the teacher’s 
work will continue to improve with the passage of 
years. 


In one of the most magnificent buildings of Eng- 
land is found inscribed this sentiment, “If you would 
see my monument, look around you.” This building, 
for beauty and architectural skill, stands as the mon- 
ument of the architect, more impressive than the 
finest marble. Thus the teacher will find himself 
immortalized in monuments of living worth on earth; 


and amid the ceaseless cycles of immortality, that 
which shall be nearest to his heart shall be his 
handwork on the human soul. 





LECTURE III. 


THE RELATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY 
TO EDUCATION. 


BY P. A. CHADBOURNE, 


THERE are some roads that we never tire of trav- 
elling. Where Nature has thrown up the back- 
ground of mountains but to suggest vast expanses of 
verdure beyond; where stretches out the undulating 
lawn, losing itself in clustered groves ; where dashes 
and foams the cascade of crystal waters, that 
hurry on to fill the glassy lake dotted with lilies of 
alabaster and gold; where, in summer months, the 
song of birds is never wanting, —there every wind- 
ing of our path reveals some new combination of 
beauty. Amid such scenes the mind finds both 
enjoyment and profit. 

The teacher is the leader of the child, as his old 
Greek name implies. And, if faithful, he must lead 


him along many a road, that, for a time at least, will 


seem a land of hills for climbing, rather than a place 
of beauty, where his strength will fail and his 
heart faint unless cheered with kind words and fair 
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promises for the future. It is pleasant then to have 
some flowery path open, where we can enter with our 
pupils and feel that we can linger there not only with- 
out harm, but with the highest profit. Such an open- 
ing does the study of nature present, for the delight 
and profit of both teacher and pupil. And to the 
examination of this inviting but much neglected 
pathway in the educational course, I ask your atten- 


tion at this time. In acting for the present hour the 
part of a guide, I trust to the landscape through 
which we pass to supply objects of interest, that 
need only to be pointed out. And I shall beg the 
privilege of all guides, to repeat to you the story 
which I have told to many before. 


To drop all metaphor, I propose to speak to you 
to-day on the Relations of Natural History to Educa- 
tion. 

It is the lot of most things that are valuable to be 
at one time despised and neglected, and at another 
time to be over-valued. They thus, in both cases, fail 
of their proper and highest use, until the public mind 
‘has oscillated from side to side, and finally settled in 
its true place. And nowhere has there been more 
extreme and continued oscillations than in the great 
and important work of education. We have had all 
sorts of systems and methods, each claiming perfec- 
tion, and denouncing the fogyism that would not at 
a glance appreciate their excellences and superiority. 

13 
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We have had first one department and then another - 
put forward as the only true basis of a thorough edu- 
cation. And if we visit our different institutions of 
the highest grade, we shall be struck with the differ- 
ent rank which various studies occupy in these schools 
that claim to send forth their students liberally edu- 
cated. In one, we shall find the classics so promi- 
nent, that nothing else seems to the student essential 
to the finished scholar; in another mathematics; in 
another natural history. So marked is this, that it is 
not difficult to recognize a particular style of educa- 
tion in the graduates of the different colleges as they 
come together in our professional schools. While 
they have much in common, and may be equally well 
educated, on the whole, it does not take long to dis- 
cover what department of study was really the great 
moulding and educating power in their various Alma 
Maters. I suppose this can never be entirely cor- 
rected, because a study will have prominence in pro- 
portion to the power of the man who presents it. 
But it is evident that the rank of these studies has 
not been agreed upon by educated men. In one 
institution a particular study is petted, and in another 
it is treated like an intruder, compelled to take what 
happens to be left by the rest. This is emphatically 
true of natural history. It was once hardly men- 
tioned in our list of studies. It is now a favorite, 
and is often thrust into places where it has no busi- 
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ness, and where it must fail to meet the expectation 
of its friends. Although natural history is my de- 
partment, it is not my hobby. It is a very important 
study, but not the most important, nor will it take the 
place of any other study in the educational course. 
It must come in, if it come at all, as an auxiliary, 
and not as a successor, having turned another out of 
office. The fact is, a teacher who has a method or a 
study as a hobby is not fit to direct the education 
of the young. An educated man may make use of 
such a person as a teacher. But the student ought 
to be educated in all directions, and this high work 
the man of one idea is entirely unequal to. To be 
of any use in the work of education, he must be 
directed by some mind of broader views. And yet, 
from their prominence in some special department, 
these men of one idea are often selected as educators, 
regardless of this fatal defect in their character. The 
harm they have done is very great, while they might 
have accomplished only good, had they been kept in 
the proper «place and under the proper direction of 
well-balanced minds. It has been well said, that 
there is no destructive agency more powerful than a 
doctor with a hygienic hobby, and there is certainly 
no destroyer of mental power like a teacher with an 
educational hobby. 

My object to-day is to point out the uses and abuses 
of natural history in the work of education, and thus 
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protect it from its enemies and injudicious friends, 
from whom it is really most in danger. Its enemies 
are those who are sneering at “ bugology,” or who 
lift their hands in pious horror because some bold 
speculator or lover of notoriety thinks geology con- 
tradicts the Bible. Its injudicious friends are those 
who would throw away the old foundations of edu- 
cation, — the classics ‘and pure mathematics, and sub- 
stitute the study of rocks because they contain mines, 
and fossil fishes and polyphs simply because the stu- 
dent has a taste for them, or grasses and butterflies 
instead of Greek roots and equations of the higher 
powers. They would consign Horace and Euclid to 
everlasting oblivion, and install Cuvier and Linnzus 
in their places. 

Naturat History is the study of this earth as one 
mass, and of every object upon its surface and within 
its crust. It is therefore the study of those objects 
that every moment make their impression on the 
senses — the bent and broken strata and the granite 
mountain on which they rest, — the stragge forms of 
ancient life inpressed upon those strata, — the crystals 
that gleam in the vein and geode,—the moss and 
lichen on the rock, — the alge that fringe the ocean’s 
edge, —the countless forms of grass and flowers that 
carpet the earth,—the trees that, rising in serried 
ranks, stretch in forests from the northern home of 
the birch and fir to the torrid air that moves the 
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feathery palm, —the thousands of insects that flit 
by day and night, and birds of every hue, —the 
monarch of the wood and flood, — gall the varied 
forms on the land and in the sea! Every glance of 
the eye takes in enough for the study of a life-time, 
and in no place on this earth are these objects want- 
ing. Surely, in the abundance and the constancy of 
its materials, no department of study can be superior 
to this. But the question that naturally arises with 
the teacher is this, What is the value of all this mate- 
rial in education, and how can I avail myself of this 
abundance constantly within my reach ? 

To answer this question fully, we must consider 
the rank of man in nature, and his relations to the 
external world. And why, let me ask, do we affirm 
that man is the masterpiece of creation, and that as 
an animal he is facile princeps? The eagle has a 
more piercing eye; the lion can tear him limb from 
limb, or the anaconda crush him in a moment. The 
hound can follow his prey where every sense of man 
would fail. The tribes around him are clothed by 
nature: he left by nature perhaps among the most 
defenceless against the elements and other enemies. 
What, then, is the evidence of his high rank in the 
animal kingdom? And, leaving for the present his 
moral nature, and considering him merely as an ani- 
mal, I answer, that his high rank depends upon the 
number and perfection of his relations to the exter- 
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nal world. Other animals may surpass him in the 
delicacy of a single sense; but when you group the 
senses, and consider their perfection and power of 
improvement in man, he rises at once not only to 
the head of the list, but so far above all others as to 
fit his body to be the instrument of a higher nature, 
which they do not possess; yea, to become the very 
temple of the living God. This higher nature is so 
grand, it has been so apparent in all ages, it is so 
completely the substratum of religion and philosophy, 
it is such a grand field for speculation, and is so 
deservedly prominent in all schemes of education, that 
it has too often been forgotten that this God-like 
nature is in this world joined to an animal body; 
that the external world was made to minister to the 
gratification and improvement of this higher nature 
only through the senses, which are the property, the 
sole property, of the body; that the highest mental 
growth and enjoyment are thus in this world joined 
to or dependent upon the perfection of this animal 
body in all its relations to the external world; and 
that what God has thus joined together man cannot 
put asunder. Certain it is, that all attempts on his 
part to do so will be followed by a double punish- 
ment on mind and body both. 

Seal up all your senses now, and what would you 
become? or, to go further, suppose a child born 
with perfect intellect, but without a single sense 
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through which the external world could wake that 
intellect to action. It would remain a mere spark — 
how insignificant compared with that same intellect 
united to a body with all the senses perfect, through 
which this world could pour in its impressions, to 
call out its emotions, and excite to intellectual action 
— these heavens with their garniture of stars; this 
earth with its thousands of beauteous forms, its 
mantle of white and robe of green changed as the 
great celestial pendulum oscillates from side to side ; 
and the varied sights and sounds that are forever 
calling that mind to action! When fifty years have 
passed away, compare those minds, and they shall 
differ, not as one star differeth from another star in 
glory, but as the first ray of light in the east com- 
pared with the noonday sun shining in his strength. 
If, then, the material world is the means which God 
has appointed to first arouse the mind of man to 
action, and the only foundation for the highest pro- 
cesses of thought in the boundless field of mental 
speculation, and if it is only through the senses that 
this outward world can reach the mind, to excite its 
action, or furnish it with materials, we see at once 
the importance that these senses should be rightly 
trained, that they may do their appropriate work 
most rapidly and surely. Here, then, we have in a 
sentence the great work of natural history in edu- 
cation. Its first great work is to educate the senses, 
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through which we communicate with the external 
world, and by which it alone can excite the mind to 
action. In the delicacy of the senses, and their 
degree of perfection, men differ naturally, as they do 
in respect to all their other bodily powers. It is 
apparent to all, that as one is born crippled in hand 
or foot, so another may be born blind or deaf. 
Where one of the senses is entirely wanting, it is 
soon found out. But if all the senses exist, even in 


a defective state, their perfection is seldom if ever 


noticed, because they cannot be seen like a deformed 
limb, and their possessor, never having had any better, 
is not conscious of his want. But as men differ in 
the strength and perfection of their bodies by na- 
ture, much more do they differ in the power and 
perfection of their senses. And as a limb, or all 
the limbs, can become weakened by want of action, 
or strengthened by exercise, so in a greater degree 
can the senses be weakened, or educated and devel- 
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oped. We know what wonders the trained acrobat 
can perform; greater wonders can be performed by 
the trained senses of a Werner or an Agassiz. There 
is something more in sight than to keep us from 


stumbling over stones; something more in hearing 
than to listen to the roar of thunder or idle gossip ; 
something more in all the senses than the power of 
ministering to our common wants and animal grati- 
fications, however important these may be. There 
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is many a man, who thinks he has all his senses in 
perfection, and claims to be educated, in respect to 
whom the same language might be used in regard to 
the external world that our Saviour used respecting 
the Jews when describing their moral state: “ Hav- 
ing eyes they see not, having ears they hear not, 
neither do they understand.” The cause is apparent 
to every observer. In childhood the mind is active ; 
every sense is upon the alert, and exercised to the 
full extent of its original power. It takes but a few 
years for the child to exhaust by its questions all that 
its parents know of natural objects, and all that its 
teachers know, if it dares to ask a question at all. 
It soon finds itself asking questions respecting the 
birds and plants, and every object in nature, for 
which no answer can be obtaimed. With childlike 
faith in the boundlessness of its parents’ and teach- 
ers’ acquirements, it supposes it has reached the 
limit of human knowledge, and stops at the very 
moment when the greatest progress and profit are 
possible. The senses become dull from want of ex- 
ercise ; or, if they receive impressions, these impres- 
sions awaken no thought and no interest, because it 
is taken for granted that these things are and must 
be unknown, unsolved mysteries. And thys, before 
the boy becomes a man, he lives among the thou- 
sands of objects that daily meet his vision, as un- 
moved and uninquiring as the herds and flocks that 
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roam over the pastures. His fullest creed in natural 
history is embraced in these two dogmas, — that 
Srogs and turtles rain down, and that bears grow fat in 
winter by sucking their paws ! 

From this disuse there comes to be a mental anchy 
losis or stiffening of the perceptive faculties, if I may 
so speak. This state could never come on if the 
natural curiosity of the child were daily gratified ; and 
when it has come on, it can only be broken up by 
carrying the pupil back to the very point where he 
ceased to ask questions because no answers were 
given; to awaken if possible the same laudable curi- 
osity he had when a child, and keep that alive by 
opening to him new wonders in the objects always 
around him, but hitherto unnoticed. A great phi- 
losopher has said that the kingdom of nature, like the 
kingdom of heaven, can only be entered by those 
who have the spirit of little children. Not only is 
this true in reference to a teachable spirit, but in 
natural history especially true, in the activity of the 
senses and that curiosity that seeks knowledge from 
every sensible object. How wonderfully the study 
of natural history does this, those only can fully 
understand who have led their pupils through the 
kingdomg of nature with power, by the true teacher’s 
knowledge and enthusiasm, to open the blind eyes 
and unstop the deaf ears. Those who have done 
this know with what delight the new crystals, birds 
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and flowers, are studied and admired; new only 
because now really seen for the first time, although 
perhaps they have been daily looked upon for twenty 
years. I have dwelt thus at length on these general 
relations of the external world to man through the 
senses, because here lies the great defect in our edu- 
cation. It is of the highest importance that it should 
be understood, because the capacity of our pupils for 
improvement through life will depend so much upon 
it; important because it is a defect which may exist 
to an alarming extent without being understood or 
even suspected ; important in relation to my subject 
because it answers the first question which naturally 
arises in the teacher’s mind respecting the value of 
natural history as a study for the young even in our 
primary schools. The answer is plain. It keeps the 
senses alive and the mind alive by their mutual 
action upon each other. I venture to assert that 
you have but to satisfy the natural curiosity of a 
child in regard to everything around him, and 
nine children out of every ten, before they are fifteen 
years old, will put the best professor of natural 
history to his wits’ end to answer all their questions. 

But it is not in simply training the senses that 
natural history demands a place in our systems of 
education. It is fitted by its problems to draw out 
every intellectual power, by its relations to material 
wealth to affect the physical comfort and general 
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progress of the race, by its objects of beauty to culti- 
vate the taste, by calling men to the field for study 
to prolong life, and by its manifestations of God to 
lay a foundation for that higher religious nature, as 
essential to the highest educational development as 
the sunlight of heaven is to the perfection of the 
verdure of the earth. 

On these topics I have spoken with great fulness 
on other occasions; but I may be allowed to touch 
briefly upon them, even at the risk of stating in sub- 
stance what has already passed into print. 

As God is the author of mind, so is he the author 
of the external world, and he has fitted every por- 
tion of it with direct relations to the mind, to awaken 
and draw out all its powers. It is easy to make this 
assertion, but difficult to give its proof in a single 
lecture. But I appeal to the experience of every 
true student of nature for the truth of this assertion, 
that there is in every combination of matter under 
its simple forces, or the higher vital force, the means 
of high mental exercise as well as physical enjoyment. 
Each crystal flashing in the light, every plant that 
clothes the earth, and every animal in the vast chain 
of being, gives evidence of the divine mind in the 
adaptation of these parts to each other, and of the 
whole to the surrounding world. And thus giving 
evidence of the highest mental power in their struc- 
ture and relations, they draw out the mental powers 
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of man necessarily by their very contemplation. I 
need not refer to the giant intellects that have here 
found their appropriate and satisfying work for a life- 
time. Linneus, Cuvier, and hosts of others of the 
highest order of mental power, have needed no better 
means for the development of those powers than nat- 
ural history, and no ampler nor more inviting field 
for their continued exercise. Thus, in tracing the 
angles of the crystal, the varied developments of 
plant and animal life, — in unfolding the strata of 
the earth, and thus reading from its stony leaves the 
ancient records of elemental wars and forms of life, 


that in untold numbers are engraven on the rocks, or 


form their very mass, — in all these labors, may every 
mind find material for the severest mental toil, or the 
means of the most delightful mental recreation. 

If we would recommend a new study, to many we 
must be able to answer their first question, What is 
its use? And by this is not generally meant what 
are its adaptations for drawing out and disciplining 


the mental powers, but what is its precise money 
value. And this is no mean question, for whatever 
increases material wealth affects the comfort and pro- 
gress of the race. ‘The question is often pressed too 
far, indeed, but still we are glad to satisfy the en- 
quirer when we can. A loud call has been made for 
the study of natural history, I think, from a general 
impression that somehow it will bring in more money 
4 
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than Latin and Greek. There is mingled with it 
some general notion of mines or other sources of 
wealth. And you have only to convince men that 
the study of insects will save their sons thousands of 
dollars in a single year, and they neither think it 
cruel nor ridiculous for them to come home with their 
hats stuck full of grasshoppers and butterflies. 

The money value of every department of natural 
history can be fully vindicated, and from some de- 
partments the greatest benefits are to be expected. 
The coal, the metals, and the gems are to be searched 
and secured by the light of this science. The use- 
ful in the vegetable and animal kingdoms is to be 
more fully developed, and the injurious more per- 
fectly guarded against by the same means. In truth, 
every part of the farmer’s work is natural history 
put in practice. He needs only to have more of the 
science, to study as this science demands every plant 
and animal around him, to be more successful in his 
calling, and bring the labor of the field on a par at 
least with the learned professions. 

But after all, what is the great object of education 
to the individual himself? Is it not to increase his 
capacity for enjoyment, and to give him the means of 
satisfying that capacity? The first of these is cer- 
tainly reached by pure intellectual growth, of which 
we have already spoken, and the means of enjoyment 
are furnished by material wealth. But it is by the 
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cultivation of the emotional nature of man that we 
give him the greatest- power of enjoyment from 
sources the most constant and within the reach of all. 
A cultivated taste is secured most surely and directly 
by the accurate study of Nature, and when secured 
it makes the whole world tributary to man’s en- 
joyment. It is to secure this unfailing and bound- 
less source of enjoyment that I urge natural history 
as an essential part of every man’s and woman’s edu- 
cation. ‘The man who sneers at the rose because it 
is simply beautiful, and bears no fruit, is not half edu- 
cated ; and the best half, that which gives most hap- 
piness, is certainly wanting. How much is wanting 
in and around the homes of the rich and the poor 
from lack of taste, from want of power to appreciate 
what is beautiful, or the power to secure it when it 
is within their grasp! Would that the spirit of 
Downing might animate every teacher, till the chil- 
dren should learn to love the beauties of Nature, and 
gather her scattered treasures around their future 
home ! 

Isa man educated who can simply read and cast 
the interest on a promissory note? I readily grant 
that the primary branches, as now taught in our 
schools, are the foundation of all education ; that 
nothing can take their place. But with them there 
can be united that which shall truly refine the taste, 
that the scholar may become not only intelligent, but 
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cultivated. And what a world-wide difference there 
often is in the cultivation of those whose education is 
ranked equal according to our common standards ! 
Much of this is due to natural difference or to home 
influence. I care not how the difference comes: it 
exists among scholars of nominally the same rank, 
and is so marked as to be readily perceived. It will 
go with them through life; and one, from his emo- 
tional nature, from a correct and cultivated taste, 
will gather forever a revenue of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, where the other will be like a deaf man 
among sweet sounds, or the blind surrounded by the 
richest landscapes. Shall we not make more of this 
wonderful part of our natures, upon which so much 
of the highest rational pleasure depends, — this part 
that has been so wofully neglected? It has been 
said that pure air and pure water are modern inven- 
tions! And we now look with astonishment at the 
perverseness of our fathers for so building their 
houses that life was necessarily shortened for the 
want of that pure air which is flowing around us in 
an ocean forty-five miles deep. Thus we deny our- 
selves the cheapest and richest blessings. Thus too, 
in education, we are so trained, or so left without train- 
ing, that we deny ourselves the enjoyment of Nature’s 
beauties, which are as abundant as the air, and as free. 
Not only is pure air shut from our homes as though 
it were the pestilence itself, but the beauties of the 
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natural landscape are not unfrequently destroyed, 
the flowers upon the bank uprooted, the spreading 
trees levelled with the axe unless they happen to 
stand in a formal row. ‘Thus, through ignorance, 
or want of true culture, beautiful objects are often 
marred or destroyed more valuable to a man of taste 
than statuary or painting. Can we not do something 
to change this? And in our absence of works of art, 
where shall we look for the means of securing this 
portion of education but in the study of natural ob- 
jects, the original standards of all art ? 

But we have still another claim to urge, which 
partakes largely of the utilitarian. I trust that it will 
have force at the present time, when the care for the 
student’s health is manifesting itself in building 
splendid gymnasiums. I have no fault to find with 
gymnasiums; the work they are intended for must 


be done: the only question is, whether a part of 


their work may not be secured by other means, and 
on more advantageous terms. Physical exercise we 
must have ; but it is very doubtful whether there is 
need of much time spent in exercise for its own sake. 
If our pursuits are rightly divided, study, exercise, 
and rest will follow each other naturally. Certain it 
is, that we have in natural history a study that calls 
men into the field. It is difficult for me to see why 
two hours spent in climbing hills or roaming through 
woods, breathing pure air, is not as beneficial to 


14* 
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health as exercising the same length of time under a 
roof. And the ardent naturalist will find calls for 
the taxing of all his physical powers; and while 
the body is strengthened by the exercise, the mind 
cleared by the sunlight and air, the taste is gratified, 
and every mental power called into that spontaneous 
action which gives rest instead of weariness — the 
highest condition for gaining strength, and prepara- 
tion for severer struggles in those departments where 
the mind must be held to such labor by the power of 
the will as exhausts the whole man. -This we claim 


as a peculiar characteristic of natural history, — 


that so large a portion of it can be gained in the 
very process of securing health and fitness for other 
studies. Natural history has, indeed, its severe prob- 
lems, and some of its work taxes the mind to the 
utmost ; but these problems are beyond the range of 
student life; at least they do not trouble him in the 
mere accurate observation of natural objects, which 
is all that is expected of students in the field. 

But the moral nature of man is higher than the 
mere intellectual or emotional. As it is developed, 
all other higher attributes of manhood gain strength 
and beauty. They rest upon it as a foundation, or 
by a still more vital relation seem to grow out of it 
as branches from the vine, depending upon it for 
their growth and fruitfulness. And to the full devel- 
opment of this moral nature the idea of a God is not 
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only essential, but also just views of his character. 
In the Bible his being is taken for granted, and we 
are constantly referred to Nature as conclusive in its 
proof. It does not come within my plan to argue 
this point at this time. It has been done again and 
again by the ablest men. It is conceded that Nature 
is a revelation, and that by its study a personal God 
is fully made known. Of this it seems to me there 
can be no doubt in the mind of any one not already 
poisoned with pantheistic or atheistic speculations. 
In the humblest plant that clothes the earth, or the 
meanest insect that hides beneath it, careful study 
will reveal adaptations and relations requiring the 
highest wisdom and skill for their planning and exe- 
cution. ‘Thus in every walk is a mind revealed, the 
mind of God. The student begins soon to constantly 
look for its manifestations, and thus comes to dwell 
more consciously in the divine presence.- That the 
natural tendency of this is good, no one can doubt ; 
that this alone often fails to transform the character, 


or even to reform a vicious life, observation fully 


proves. I only speak now of the natural tendency, 
and the firm foundation which the study of Nature 
gives for belief in a personal God, who has created 
every dust that floats in the sunbeam, thus preparing 
the mind for that higher revelation, the Bible, which 
is certainly the gsheet-anchor in all our hopes for man 
in his social relations and for experimental religion, 
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—the highest attamment he can ever make as an 
individual. 

I trust that a satisfactory answer has been given to 
those who ask the educational value of natural his- 
tory. It gives problems for the deepest thought ; it 
has power to make the earth yield her mineral treas- 
ures, and to bring forth more abundantly every desi- 
rable form of vegetable and animal life. It is a 
volume ever open, ever inviting the mind to activity 
without weariness. It saves from the confinement 
and wear of other studies, and makes the hours of 
physical exercise the most profitable in storing the 
mind. It gives standards of the beautiful; and by 
developing a true taste gives to the student the high- 


est type of mental cultivation, and secures to him 


unfailing sources of enjoyment, so long as sight and 
hearing remain. It goes deeper still, and, revealing the 
divine nature, leads to the sublimest contemplations, 
elevating the moral nature—thus ennobling the 
whole man, and strengthening the only sure founda- 
tion of all that is truly noble in our natures. Shall 
such a study be ignored in our systems of education ? 
Shall it be left like a beggar to find here a hearty 
welcome, and there to be driven from the door ? 

But my second question is now in place. How 
can you, as teachers, avail yourselves of this abun- 
dance always within your reach? The stones, the 
plants, the birds, the fishes and insects, are every- 
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where: the field is indeed boundless; but you have 
little or no knowledge of the subject, and no time is 
allotted for such studies where you are called upon 
to instruct. This is certainly a hard case ; and if you 
do not commence the work, neither parents nor em- 
ployers can complain, and probably they will not. 
But I trust no teacher ever limits himself to just 
what is required. ‘That is, indeed, often more than 
right or justice would demand, if your pay were 
taken as a standard. But every true teacher seeks 
the benefit of his pupils. He works, indeed, for 
money and for reputation. He would feel wronged 
if he failed to receive these. But these are not upper- 
most in his mind as his pupils come class after class 
before him. Everything is then lost sight of but 
their profit. For this he labors ; for this he seeks his 
own improvement from day to day; and for this he 
tries a thousand arts, to impart information and incite 
to action, which are never known beyond the school- 
room. It is spontaneous, unselfish action on the part 
of faithful and successful teachers, that I rely upon 
to bring these studies of natural objects into our pri- 
mary schools. The way needs simply to be pointed 
out and the work begun. I am sure that, the seed 
once sown, we shall find the soil productive and the 


laborer encouraged to continued exertions. 
Listen a moment to the plainest common-place, 
while I reason briefly on these points, and attempt to 
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show that every teacher cannot only commence but 
successfully carry on this work to the mutual profit 
of himself and pupils. “The field, you say, is bound- 
less.” True; no one has ever reached its limit. The 
greatest masters have done nothing more than embark 
and explore the bays while the boundless ocean rolled 
before them. In this respect it is like every field of 
knowledge, and therefore has nothing peculiar to 
deter you. You can select a single branch of the 
study, that with which you have most acquaintance, 
or which seems most inviting to you. It may be 
botany or mineralogy, or any division of zojlogy. It 
will be to you a type of all the rest, and it will call 
out the same powers of mind. It will be a begin- 
ning. It may be all that you will really need, if you 
will remember one thing, and impress it upon the 
minds of your pupils, that it is only a part, — that 
there are a multitude of other departments as useful 
and fascinating when studied in the same way. The 
great error which you will be likely to fall into is this, 
of which I shall speak at length by-and-by. Your 
chosen study will become so magnified, that it will fill 
your entire field of vision. And thus we have stu- 
dents from one school apparently possessed with the 
idea that in botany there is nothing worth studying 
but Carices or Ferus; and from another that natural 
history begins and ends with conchology or ornithol- 
ogy. Avoid all such partial views of the subject, 
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although compelled to take a partial view in your 
studies from a want of time. Whatever branch you 
may select, you will now find well illustrated by able 
authors. From these you can draw liberally in the 
beginning, but better far from the living teacher when 
one is within your reach. But in addition to all those 
helps, open your eyes once more and look at your old 
familiar friends in Nature with a scientific glance, and 
learn by actual observation and close questioning the 
secrets of the birds and flowers, which they would 
have told you years ago for the very asking. This 
being able to walk forth among the works of Nature 
with a knowledge of their mysteries, and having them 
speak like familiar friends, will lend a new charm to 
life and give a new sense of power — the feeling that 
we are taking our true position in reference to Nature 
as her interpreter and subduer. 

Its benefits will flow out to other branches, to 
adorn and illustrate them ; and the freshness of mind 
which it will impart will lighten your own labors 
and stimulate your pupils. The opening of a new 
field of knowledge to the teacher is like infusing life- 
blood into the veins of the fainting. It may be ina 
department never mentioned in his school ; but if he 
appears before his pupils each day with new acquisi- 
sitions, the increased power and freshness of his 
instructions are as marked as the sunshine of May 


on the flowers that seem to spring from the earth to 
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pay him their glad homage, and send up perfumes 
from senses lifted up by his rays. And this power 
is doubly felt when gained from subjects that may be 
daily and almost hourly introduced for direct study 
or for illustration. The plea that you have no 
knowledge of the subject is of no avail; for you are 
not compelled to bring the fruits of your labor faster 
than you have gathered them fully ripe. If you 
begin now, you will undoubtedly keep ahead of the 
demands of the times. That no time is allowed for 
such studies in your schools, is quite as easily dis- 
posed of. ‘There are times in every school when the 
dull routine needs to be broken; when it is an im- 


mense gain to lay aside the common studies, and 


introduce some topic in which all are equally inter- 
ested. The skilful teacher will never fail to do this. 
It may be an exercise in reading, in spelling, or in 
any branch where all can be enlisted. For these 
general exercises, which every teacher must arrange 


for himself, no topics are more appropriate or more 
interesting to the oldest and youngest than the differ- 
ent departments of natural history. One hour a 
week will enable the teacher who is a mere beginner 
in the study himself to bring before his pupils what 
shall give him popularity and success, and give them 
the foundation of great acquisitions in the future. 
Natural history can thus be made to relieve the 
tedium of severer studies ; to change the dull routine 
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too common in our schools to a course more pleasant, 
because more diversified ; more profitable, because 
more elevating and refining to the whole man. If 
the change is ever wrought, it must be, as the history 
of all our institutions shows, by the voluntary labor of 
the teachers in the beginning. We shall rejoice if 
the powers that control our schools shall see the 
value of this department, and make suitable provision 
for its introduction. But the teachers must be qual- 
ified, and they can only become so by taking the 
work into their own hands, and keeping in their 
attainments beyond the demands of their employers. 

It is not my purpose to leave this subject without 
the word of caution which I promised in the begin- 
ning. Natural history is liable to the same abuse as 
any other study in being forced in by its admirers to 
take the place of others which are absolutely essen- 
tial to a sound and thorough education. In the 
present state of the study, while its true place is not 
fixed, it is peculiarly liable thus to be overrated 
under certain conditions. Its study has thus far been 
so nearly voluntary, that those only have been suc- 
cessful in its pursuit whose taste was strongly in this 
direction. They have neglected other branches for 
this favorite: they have contrasted strongly with the 
general ignorance on these subjects, and have thus 
given law to their admirers. ‘Lhey have naturally 
over-estimated the importance of these departments 

15 
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of knowledge; but their enthusiasm and great ac- 
quirements have borne down all opposition, until we 
find al] sorts of absurd schemes for scientific educa- 
tion. And young men with scarcely the rudiments 
of an English education are giving themselves to 
some particular branch of scientific research, with 
the false notion that excellence in this will constitute 
education. ‘There is no greater mistake, and it will 
be found out in time. ‘They gain much that is valu- 
able ; they may gain true methods and great excel- 
lence in this speciality: but they will be merely 
scientific artisans of great skill. They can do much 
for science, but they do it at the expense of their 
own highest development. He that gives himself to 
a narrow speciality before he has laid a broad founda- 
tion in liberal culture is preparing to dwarf his 
mind, to become one-sided in all his views, jealous 
of all that enter his domain, in fact to become a 
disagreeable and unhappy man; a result which no 
excellence in a single department would atone for, 
and a result which we do not consider at all neces- 
sary to the highest excellence. The best specialists 
in the world are those who have built upon the 
broadest foundation of a liberal education. But we 


are told that science so expands, and especially that 
natural history is so boundless, that there is abso- 
lutely need of great division of labor. I grant this 
im working out results; but this division of labor can 
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never become a part of education in the best sense of 
that term, but it is simply learning a trade. It 
needs education to prepare for it, and to guard against 
its injurious and narrowing effect upon the man. 
It is well described by Ruskin in reference to certain 
manufactures; but the description applies equally 
well to the division of scientific pursuits in the work 
of education. ‘ We have much studied,” says Rus- 
kin, “and much perfected of late, the great civilized 
invention of a division of labor; only we give it a 
false name. It is not, truly speaking, the labor that 
is divided, but the men; divided into mere segments 
of men, broken into small fragments and crumbs of 
life ; so that all the little piece, of intelligence that is 
left in a man is not enough to make a pin or a nail, 
but exhausts itself in making the point of a pin or 
the head of a nail. Now it is a good and desirable 
thing, truly, to make many pins in a day; but if we 
could only see with what crystal sand their points 
were polished — sand of a human soul, much mag- 
nified before it can be discerned for what it is — we 
should think there might be some loss in it also. 
And the great cry that rises from all our manufac- 
turing cities, louder than their furnace blast, is all in 
very deed for this, that we manufacture every 
thing except men. We bleach cotton, and strength- 
en steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery ; but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single 
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living spirit, never enters into our estimate of advan- 
tages.” 

Now it is a good thing to know the exact structure 
of a caterpillar, and the man who spends twenty 
years dissecting caterpillars will be likely to know all 
about it, and his nice dissections and elaborate draw- 
ings may be valuable contributions to science ; but if 
this has been his sole work and absorbing subject of 
thought for twenty years, he will probably be a no 
larger fragment of a whole man than he who has 
spent the same time drilling eyes to needles or sharp- 
ening the points of pins. In going through the great 
steel-pen manufactory of Gillott, in Birmingham, I 
was told that the pens went through twenty-four dif- 
ferent processes. ‘There stood scores of men and 
women, working day after day, and year after year, 
on the twenty-fourth part of a steel pen! If the 
age demands this sacrifice, let us prepare for it and 
understand that it is a sacrifice, and not accept it as a 
desirable part of education and absolutely necessary 
in natural history. The great abuses of this study 
are thus set before you,— the attempt to substitute it 
for other studies, and the rage for specialities before 
men are prepared for them. | 

It is especially fitting that this subject should be 
presented to you, although I regret that so little has 
been done by the highest institutions. In all our 
scientific associations, in all their eagerness to advance 
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science, I have never yet heard the problem discussed, 
How shall these subjects be presented to secure for 
them a more general attention and a greater success 
in their study? May we not look to our primary 
schools, and schools of intermediate rank, where the 
mass of our population finish their education, and 
where those who enter higher institutions have their 
habits of study formed, — in fact, in the majority of 
cases, their student character so completely formed 
that no after-training can change it, —may we not look 
to these schools to implant in their pupils that love of 
Nature, that shall make this world minister, more fully 
than it has ever yet done, to the higher nature of our 
common people? Woe be to us when are found in 
our schools teachers such as are described by Cowper ! 


““Who feed their pupil’s intellect with store 
Of syntax truly, but with little more; 
Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock; 
Machines themselves, and governed by a clock.” 


But rather let us do the work which he calls upon 
the father to do because the teacher fails : 


‘“*To improve this diet, at no great expense, 
With savory truth and wholesome common-sense ; 
To lead his son for prospects of delight 
To some not steep though philosophic height; 
Thence to exhibit to his wondering eyes 
Yon circling worlds, their distance and their size; 
The moons of Jove, and Saturn’s belted ball, 
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And the harmonious order of them all; 
To show him in an insect or a flower 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power, 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays 
To combat atheists with in modern days.” 


I would not forget the hard labor, the scanty pay, 
the folly of parents, the ingratitude and heedlessness 
of multitudes of pupils. All this I have witnessed 
and experienced, and I sympathize with the over- 
worked and discouraged teacher, when, with both 
hands raised, he implores us to add no more to the 
burdens which are already almost insupportable. I 
would not increase his burdens, but I would point 
out an easier path, where his pupils may be induced 
to walk rather than to be carried, where he may re- 
fresh himself for his arduous duties. I invite him to 
call to his aid assistants that will never be wanting, 
which he can have without consulting his agent or 
asking for them pay. Ask the crystals for their pol- 
ished facetus and play of light. Ask the lily and 
her thousand sister flowers to unfold new beauties in 
the wonders of their interior life and relations to the 
world. Ask of the birds their song, the shell its 
blending tints and hidden pearls ; ask of the earth 
her old legends of war among the fire and water 
forces, and monsters of the past. Call upon every- 
thing in nature to speak, and believe me, if you shall 
make these dumb objects vocal by becoming their in- 
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terpreter, you will find your pupils ready listeners. 
You will go on with your work with new power to 
form the minds of others, and new sources of pleasure 
within yourselves. 





